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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 


INTRODUCTION 
Object  of  the  Investigation 

The  investigation  reported  in  this  study  had  two  objects:  first,  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  international  school  correspondence  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  with  a view  to  determining  its  pedagogical  and  social 
values,  both  realized  and  potential;  and,  second — if  the  sum  of  the 
values  should  be  found  to  be  positive  and  not  negative — to  recommend 
administrative  adjustments  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  corre- 
spondence. 

This  investigation  deals  almost  exclusively  with  Junior  Red  Cross 
international  school  correspondence,  mentioning  only  incidentally 
international  school  correspondence  fostered  by  other  organizations, 
and  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  within  nations. 

Method  of  Making  the  Investigation 

Data  have  been  gathered  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  The  literature  in  the  field.1 

2.  The  letter  files  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  dealing  with  school  correspondence  since  1920. 

3.  Pamphlets,  printed  and  mimeographed  forms,  and  articles  in 
Junior  Red  Cross  magazines  dealing  with  school  correspondence. 

4.  Interviews  with  local  Red  Cross  officials  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Interviews  with  school  officials  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
who  have  had  experience  with  Junior  Red  Cross  international  school 
correspondence.2 

6.  Questionnaire  sent  to  200  school  officials  in  the  United  States 
who  have  had  experience  with  Junior  Red  Cross  international  school 
correspondence.  (Returns  were  received  from  101  of  these  200.) 3 

1 See  Bibliography,  page  127. 

a See  checking  lists  for  Interviews  with  Local  Officials,  Appendix  B,  page  115. 

3 For  samples  of  questionnaire,  method  of  distribution,  and  detailed  returns,  see  pages  97-114. 
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7.  Interviews  with  officials  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and 
the  national  Red  Cross  societies  in  the  following  countries:  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia.4 

8.  Observation  of  the  office  procedure  in  all  of  the  above  mentioned 
Red  Cross  offices  except  the  one  in  Germany. 

9.  Visits  to  schools  (not  all  of  which  participated  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  school  correspondence)  in  all  of  the  countries  listed  under  item  7 
except  Canada,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  but  with  the  addition  of 
England. 

10.  Special  tabulation  of  records  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school 
correspondence  offices  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Czechoslovakian 
Red  Cross,  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

11.  Files  of  extracts,  both  good  and  bad,  from  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
international  school  correspondence  on  hand  at  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies. 

12.  Examination,  both  intensive  and  extensive,  of  the  material  ex- 
changed in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  international  school  correspondence.5 

The  time  spent  in  each  country  mentioned  above  was  about  five 
days.  Two  months  were  spent  at  the  American  Red  Cross  national 
headquarters  in  Washington  or  in  visiting  chapter  offices  and  schools  in 
the  United  States.  Seven  months  were  spent  on  this  investigation  at 
the  offices  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  Paris. 


* See  Checking  List  for  Data  Sought  at  National  Cross  Headquarters,  Appendix  B,  page  118. 
5 For  a detailed  account  of  the  intensive  examination,  see  pages  38  to  56. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Senior  Red  Cross 

The  Red  Cross  received  formal  international  recognition  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  in  1864.  Disaster  relief  and  public  health  work 
were  the  first  peace-time  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  and  continue  to  be 
the  foremost  to-day. 

The  World  War  caused  a tremendous  expansion  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  disruptions  of  the  normal  life  of  Europe  caused  by  the  conflict 
left  the  organization  with  a great  burden  of  relief  work  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  better  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  different  national 
societies  in  this  postwar  work  and  the  peace-time  program  that  was 
expected  to  follow,  representatives  of  the  national  societies  formed  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  1919.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
League  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  member  national  societies. 
The  League,  with  its  Secretariat  in  Paris,  devotes  itself  to  peace-time 
activities.  The  International  Red  Cross  Committee  of  Geneva,  for- 
merly the  only  international  Red  Cross  organization,  concerns  itself 
primarily  with  Red  Cross  activities  in  time  of  war.  The  functions  of 
the  Red  Cross  as  an  international  health,  relief,  and  social  agency  are 
recognized  by  Article  25  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  Secretariat  staff  is  organized  in 
four  divisions:  health,  nursing,  disaster  relief,  and  the  Junior  Red 
Cross.  It  is  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross  that  this  report  has  to  do,  and 
especially  with  the  Bureau  of  School  Correspondence  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  Division  of  the  League  Secretariat.  It  is  this  Bureau  of  School 
Correspondence  which  seeks  to  coordinate  and  promote  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  school  correspondence  among  all  the  national  Red  Cross 
societies. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  came  into  existence  in  Canada  in  1914  as  a 
means  of  organizing  the  school  children  to  assist  the  Senior  Red  Cross 
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in  caring  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  It  was  organized  in  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  in  January  1916,  and  in  the  United  States  the  year 
following.  At  present,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  formally  organized  in 
forty-nine  different  countries.  The  rate  of  growth  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  membership  throughout  the  world  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

Growth  in  Total  Membership  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 


Year 

Membership 

Year 

Membership 

1923 

5,713,100 

1927  

10,012,400 

1924 

8,075,000 

1928 

11,017,400 

192S  

8,662,600 

1929  

11,994,843 

1926 

9,604,200 

The  various  Junior  Red  Cross  national  organizations  are  sections  of 
the  national  Red  Cross  societies.  The  broad  aims  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  are  the  promotion  of  good  health,  of  good  citizenship,  and  of 
international  understanding.  The  programs  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
sections  vary  from  country  to  country — depending  on  local  conditions. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  national  sections  publish  thirty-five  Junior  Red 
Cross  magazines. 

Early  International  School  Correspondence 

Organized  international  school  correspondence  came  into  the  world 
twenty  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  It  was  in  France 
in  1894  that  M.  Paul  Mieille  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
working  in  cooperation  with  Stead  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
Hartmann,  the  philologist  of  Leipzig,  started  a considerable  corre- 
spondence between  individual  pupils  in  French,  German,  and  English 
speaking  countries.1  The  object  was  twofold:  to  motivate  the  study 
of  modern  languages  and  to  build  international  friendships. 

In  his  report  of  1900,  M.  Mieille  estimated  that  in  France  alone 
there  were  15,000  students  engaged  in  international  correspondence, 
and  that  the  total  in  all  countries  was  100, 000.2  Following  the  close  of 
the  World  War  in  1918,  this  correspondence  was  reorganized  on  the 
initiative  of  M.  de  Lapradelle,  of  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  under  the  general  direction  of  M.  Charles  Gamier,  inspector 


1 M.  Charles  Gamier,  inspector  of  secondary  education  in  Paris,  in  La  Paix  par  I’Ecole,  edited 
by  M.  Pierre  Bovet.  Bureau  International  d’Education,  Geneva,  and  Societe  Pedagogique 
Comenius,  Pragne,  1927.  ISO  pages. 

3 M.  Charles  Gamier,  “La  Correspondance  Scolaire  Internationale,  C.S.I.,”  Extrait  de 
V Enseignement  Public,  November  1927.  Librairie  Delagrave,  15,  Rue  Soufflot,  Paris.  24  pages. 
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of  secondary  education  in  Paris.  This  organization  now  carries  on  a 
correspondence  between  individual  pupils  of  the  secondary  school  level 
which  in  1927  produced  about  30,000  exchanges.3 

The  correspondence  directed  by  M.  Gamier  is  not  the  only  system  of 
international  school  correspondence  outside  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
There  is  an  undetermined  number  of  organizations  which  include  this 
sort  of  correspondence  in  their  programs,  but  most  of  these  have  not 
secured  the  participation  of  any  great  number  of  pupils.4 

Origin  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  School  Correspondence 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  international  school  correspondence  grew 
out  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  relief  work  among  the  children 
of  war-stricken  districts  of  Europe,  the  children  who  had  been  aided 
writing  letters  of  thanks  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Juniors.  Seeing  in 
this  spontaneous  correspondence  the  seeds  of  a continuing  and  organ- 
ized correspondence  between  the  school  children  of  Europe  and  the 
school  children  of  the  United  States,  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross 
officials  took  steps  to  establish  regular  machinery  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  activity. 

In  August  1920,  letters  like  the  following  were  sent  from  the  Amer- 
ican Junior  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Paris  to  the  field  representatives 
of  that  organization  in  various  European  countries: 

“The  correspondence  as  now  outlined  is  to  have  a tryout  in  the  schools 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  We  intend  to  utilize  as  available  for  corres- 
pondence with  those  New  York  schools,  institutions  in  which  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  is  working  or  is  interested.  The  general  plan  calls  for  post  card 
correspondence  between  children  of  the  ages  of  five  to  ten  or  even 
twelve  years  and  letter  correspondence  between  children  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  Junior  and  Senior  high  schools,  or,  generally  speaking, 
foreign  children  of  from  ten  to  eighteen.  You  will  see  that  confining  our 
activities  to  Junior  Red  Cross  institutions  would  give  us  little  oppor- 
tunity to  try  out  the  letter  plan,  which  is,  after  all,  the  most  important. 

We  shall,  therefore,  ask  our  representatives  to  supplement  this  list  in 
different  countries. 

“In  the  case  of  Italy  we  ask  you  either  through  your  personal  contact 
with  educational  authorities  or  through  contacts  to  be  made,  to  endeavor 


3 These  figures  are  from  the  report  of  M.  Gamier  (see  footnote  2)  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  further  information  about  the  correspondence  of  the  Musee  Pedagogique,  as  it  is 
usually  called. 

4 Pierre  Bovet,  “Correspondances  Interscolaires,”  mimeographed  report.  Bureau  Internationale 
d’Education,  Geneva,  July  1926.  7 pages. 

Also,  Pierre  Bovet,  “Correspondances  Interscolaires,  Developpements  Nouveaux.”  Bureau 
Internationale  d’Education,  Geneva,  May  1929.  8 pages. 
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to  arrange  for  correspondence  between  the  pupils  of  one  or  two  high 
schools  or  corresponding  institutions  in  each  of  the  following  cities  . . . 

“We  regret  to  tell  you  that  for  the  tryout,  at  least,  instructions  were 
received  from  National  Headquarters  [Washington]  making  it  necessary 
for  it  [the  tryout]  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  class  unit  and  not  on 
an  individual  basis.  However,  do  not  let  this  discourage  you  as  the  plan 
is  not  final  and  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  various  ques- 
tions with  Dr.  Hosic.” 

For  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school 
correspondence  was  an  American  affair  handled  entirely  by  the  Amer- 
ican Junior  Red  Cross  officials  and  carried  on  between  European  and 
American  schools  only.  Intra-European  correspondence  was  discour- 
aged. In  the  spring  of  1922  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  newly 
organized  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  should  take  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  correspondence.  Mr.  A.  W.  Dunn,  then  national 
director  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  agreed  to  this  transfer 
provided  the  League  retain  the  American  school  correspondence  staff 
and  add  sufficient  personnel  to  handle,  in  addition,  the  correspondence 
to  which  American  school  correspondence  would  not  be  a part.  This 
change  took  place  the  next  year. 

From  the  time  of  the  assumption  of  the  central  administration  of  the 
school  correspondence  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  division  of  the  League 
Secretariat  in  1923  to  the  time  of  the  investigation  by  the  present 
writer  (1928-29),  the  administration  of  the  activity  continued  with- 
out significant  change.  Not  all  of  the  correspondence  exchanged  went 
through  the  Paris  bureau  of  the  League.  Several  of  the  countries  hav- 
ing the  largest  volume  of  exchanges,  including  Czechoslovakia,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States,  corresponded  with  each  other  directly. 

The  history  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  since 
1922  is  largely  a matter  of  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  material 
exchanged  and  the  number  of  nations  participating.  These  statistics 
will  have  more  meaning  if  they  are  preceded  by  a brief  description  of 
the  type  of  material  that  is  exchanged  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school 
correspondence. 

Material  Exchanged  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
School  Correspondence 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  has  been  from  the  first 
a correspondence  between  groups  of  pupils  and  not  between  individu- 
als. The  Junior  Red  Cross  group  of  the  girls’  high  school,  Christ- 
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church,  New  Zealand,  corresponds  as  a unit  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
group  of  the  Ecole  du  Mail,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Individuals  may 
sign  the  work  which  they  contribute,  but  they  do  so  as  members  of  the 
group  and  not  as  individuals.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  a very 
few  cases  where  the  correspondence  consists  of  batches  of  individual 
letters  sent  from  one  group  to  another.’’ 

Letters  and  post  cards,  which  formed  the  material  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  school  correspondence  at  its  start  and  which  are  the  usual 
material  of  other  systems  of  international  school  correspondence,  do 
not  lend  themselves  well  to  group  authorship.  It  is  entirely  possible,  of 
course,  for  a group  to  write  a composite  letter,  but  a collection  of  letters 
or  other  material  is  much  better  suited  to  group  activity.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  to  lighten  the  burden  of  translation,  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  school  correspondence  has  developed  a type  of  missive  called  a 
portfolio  or  album.  This  now  forms  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence. 
In  addition  to  the  latitude  invited  by  the  ilexibility  of  the  portfolio, 
still  further  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  transmission  of  gifts  and  dolls. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  portfolio  averages  13 
inches  in  length  and  10  inches  in  width.  The  average  weight  is  18 
ounces,  and  each  portfolio  usually  contains  about  30  pages.  Almost 
anything  that  can  be  written  or  mounted  on  paper  will  be  found  if  a 
number  of  portfolios  are  examined.  The  most  common  elements,  in 
order  of  frequency,  are:  letters  and  short  compositions,  picture  post 
cards,  water  colors,  snapshots,  crayon  drawings,  pictures  cut  from 
publications,  and  maps.6  Samples  of  peasant  embroidery,  pressed 
flowers,  stamp  collections,  and  samples  of  school  work  frequently  ap- 
pear among  the  many  things  that  are  found  in  the  portfolios. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  terms  in  the  following  list  of  definitions  are  already,  with  a few 
exceptions,  in  general  use  in  connection  with  Junior  Red  Cross  school 
correspondence.  But  as  different  interpretations  have  been  given  the 
terms  in  different  offices,  they  have  been  put  in  writing  to  insure  stand- 
ardized terminology.  To  guard  against  misinterpretation,  the  defini- 
tions are  given  here  in  both  French  and  English.  They  are  arranged  in 
logical  order,  but  to  facilitate  reference  to  them,  an  alphabetical  index 
is  supplied. 

5 See  “Personal  correspondence  by  groups’’  in  the  list  of  definitions,  page  8. 

6 This  description  of  portfolios  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  37  portfolios  sent  from  the  United 
States  and  2 7 sent  by  other  countries  to  the  United  States  in  May  1928. 
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Active  pairing 11 
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Dead  pairing 13 

Exchange  8 
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Definition 
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Individual  correspondence 4 

Pairing  10 

Personal  correspondence  by  groups  3 

Portfolio  5 

Quiescent  pairing  12 

Re-pairing  14 

Single-exchange  pairing  IS 


Definitions 


The  Forms  of  Correspondence 

1.  The  correspondence  year  is  from 
August  1 to  July  31.  The  first  semester 
is  from  August  1 to  January  31  and  the 
second  semester  from  February  1 to 
July  31.  (It  is  necessary  to  state  both 
years  when  referring  to  a correspon- 
dence year,  as  1927-28.) 

2.  Group  correspondence  is  the  usual 
correspondence  of  Junior  Red  Cross 
sections.  It  is  correspondence  in  which 
a group  participates  as  a unit.  The 
actual  work  may  be  the  product  of  one 
or  two  members  of  the  group,  selected 
as  best  representing  the  entire  group. 
The  names  of  the  individuals  may  be 
included  and  may  be  attached  to  the 
work  which  they  have  contributed;  this 
type  of  correspondence  is  sent  by  one 
group  to  another  group. 

3.  Personal  correspondence  by  groups 
consists  of  individual  letters  addressed 
to  individuals  and  signed  by  the  writ- 
ers sent  in  batches  from  one  group  to 
another  and  having  been  approved  at 
least  by  the  teacher.  Ordinarily  this 
correspondence  would  pass  through  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  national  offices. 


Les  Diverses  Formes  de  Correspondance 

1.  L’annee  de  correspondance  inter- 
scolaire  s’etend  du  ler  aout  au  31  juil- 
let.  Le  premier  semestre  va  du  ler  aout 
au  31  janvier  et  le  second  du  ler  fevrier 
au  31  juillet.  (II  est  utile  de  mentionner 
les  deux  annees  quand  on  se  refere  a une 
annee  de  correspondance  interscolaire, 
par  example  1927-28.) 

2.  Correspondance  collective:  celle 
qui  est  pratique  en  general  dans  les  sec- 
tions de  la  Croix-Rouge  de  la  Jeunesse. 
C’est  une  correspondance  a laquelle  par- 
ticipe  un  groupement  scolaire.  Le  travail 
choisi  comme  representatif  du  groupe- 
ment peut  etre  execute  par  un  ou  deux 
membres.  Le  nom  des  membres  peut 
etre  mentionne  et  accompagner  la  con- 
tribution de  chacun;  mais  le  nature 
meme  de  ce  genre  de  correspondance 
est  de  s’effectuer  collectivement  de 
groupe  a groupe. 

3.  Correspondance  personnelle  par 
groupes:  ensemble  de  lettres  individu- 
elles  echangees  par  les  membres  de  deux 
groupes  et  signees  par  leurs  auteurs.  Ces 
lettres  sont  envoyees  par  paquets  d’un 
groupement  a un  autre  et  doivent  avoir 
recu  au  moins  1’approbation  de  l’insti- 
tuteur.  Cette  correspondance  passe  or- 
dinairement  par  les  bureaux  de  la 
Croix-Rouge  de  la  Jeunesse. 
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4.  Individual  correspondence  consists 
of  personal  letters  between  two  indi- 
viduals. These  letters  may  or  may  not 
pass  through  the  hands  of  teachers  or 
Junior  Red  Cross  officials  for  approval 
or  translation.7 


The  Material  of  Correspondence 

5.  A portfolio  or  album  is  a collection 
of  school  work,  pictures  or  photographs, 
accompanied  by  writing  or  titles. 

6.  A gift  is  any  article  or  collection  of 
articles  not  included  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  inter-school  cor- 
respondence: portfolio,  letter,  post  card, 
doll. 

The  Administration  of  the 
Correspondence 

7.  A consignment  is  one  shipment  of 
correspondence  material  from  one  school 
group  to  another  school  group,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  items  (portfolio, 
doll,  letter,  gift)  contained  therein. 

8.  An  exchange  consists  of  two  con- 
signments: the  first  sent  by  Group  A to 
Group  B,  the  second  a reply  from 
Group  B to  Group  A.8 

9.  A contact  is  the  relation  existing 
between  two  countries  when  one  or 
more  groups  in  one  country  have  sent 
correspondence  to  one  or  more  groups 
in  a second  country,  and  a reply  or  re- 
plies have  been  received  or  are  expected 

7 The  Junior  Red  Cross  handles  no  individual 
correspondence,  but  as  this  type  of  correspond- 
ence is  discussed  at  every  conference,  the  defi- 
nition has  been  included  here. 

8 Letters  of  thanks  are  not  considered  replies. 


4.  Correspondance  individuelle : let- 
tres  adressees  individuellement  par  un 
junior  a un  autre  junior.  Ces  lettres 
peuvent  ou  non  passer  entre  les  mains 
des  instituteurs  ou  des  dirigeants  de  la 
Croix-Rouge  de  la  Jeunesse  pour  appro- 
bation ou  traduction.7 

Les  Objets  Dont  se  Compose  la 
Correspondance  Interscolaire 

5.  Un  album  est  un  ensemble  de 
travaux  scolaires,  de  gravures  ou  de 
photographies,  accompagnes  de  textes 
ou  de  notes  explicatives. 

6.  Un  cadeau  est  tout  objet  qui  n’est 
compris  dans  aucune  des  categories 
suivantes  de  correspondance  inter- 
scolaire: album,  lettre,  carte-postale, 
poupee. 

Fonctionnement  de  la  Correspondance 
Interscolaire 

7.  Un  envoi  est  une  expedition  faite 
par  un  groupement  a un  autre  groupe- 
ment.  II  peut  comporter  plusiers  objets 
(album,  cadeau,  poupee,  lettre).  Si  ces 
objets  sont  expedies  en  une  seule  fois, 
ils  ne  forment  qu’un  seul  envoi. 

8.  Un  echange  se  compose  de  deux 
envois:  le  premier  expedie  par  un 
groupement  A a un  groupement  B,  le 
second  expedie  par  le  groupement  B en 
reponse  au  groupement  A.8 

9.  Un  contact  est  la  relation  existant 
entre  deux  pays  lorsqu’un  ou  plusieurs 
groupements  du  premier  pays  corre- 
spondant  avec  un  ou  plusiers  groupe- 
ments du  second  pays.  (Un  contact  est 


7 La  Croix-Rouge  de  la  Jeunesse  ne  s’occupe 
habituellement  de  correspondance  individuelle, 
mais  le  sujet  etant  souvent  discute,  il  a ete  juge 
utile  de  mentionner  sa  definition  ici. 

8 Les  lettres  de  remerciement  ne  sont  pas  con- 
siderees  comme  des  reponses. 
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from  the  second  country.  (A  contact 
bears  the  same  relation  to  two  different 
countries  as  a pairing  bears  to  two  dif- 
ferent school  groups.)9 

10.  A pairing  is  the  relation  existing 
between  two  school  groups  when  cor- 
respondence has  been  sent  by  group  A 
and  a reply  has  been  received  or  is  ex- 
pected from  group  B.10 

11.  An  active  pairing  is  one  in  which 
a consignment  has  been  sent  within  the 
three  preceding  semesters. 

12.  A quiescent  pairing  is  one  in 
which  no  consignment  has  been  sent 
within  the  three  preceding  semesters. 

13.  A dead  pairing  is  one  in  which 
one  of  the  groups  has  been  re-paired 
or  which  has  ended  by  the  expressed  de- 
sire of  one  or  both  groups.  A pairing  in 
which  there  has  been  no  activity  for 
four  years  is  also  considered  dead. 

14.  A re-pairing  exists  when  two 
groups,  A and  B,  which  have  been  in 
correspondence  cease  to  correspond 
with  each  other  and  group  A enters  a 
new  pairing  with  another  group.  (If 
group  B also  enters  a new  pairing,  two 
re-pairings  exist.) 

15.  A single-exchange  pairing  is  made 
when  both  groups  agree  that  the  pair- 
ing is  to  end  when  one  consignment 
has  been  sent  and  one  received  in  an- 
swer. Single-exchange  pairings  may  be- 
come active  pairings  by  agreement  of 
both  groups. 


“Example:  If  one  group  or  any  number  of 
groups  in  Belgium  corresponds  with  one  group 
or  any  number  of  groups  in  Australia,  the  Bel- 
gian Junior  Red  Cross  will  register  one  contact 
with  Australia. 

10  Any  number  of  consignments  may  be  ex- 
changed between  the  same  two  groups;  they 
constitute  but  one  pairing. 


la  relation  entre  deux  pays  tandis 
qu’une  correspondance  est  la  relation 
entre  deux  groupements  scolaires.)” 

10.  Une  correspondance  est  la  rela- 
tion existant  entre  deux  groupements 
scolaires  lorsqu’un  groupement  A a fait 
un  envoi  accepte  par  un  groupement  B.10 

11.  Une  correspondance  active  est 
celle  qui  a compris  au  moins  un  envoi 
au  cours  des  trois  precedents  semestres. 

12.  Une  correspondance  en  suspens 
est  celle  qui  n’a  compris  aucun  envoi 
au  cours  des  trois  precedents  semestres. 

13.  Une  correspondance  terminee  est 
celle  qui  est  arretee  sur  le  desir  exprime 
par  Fun  des  groupements,  ou  lorsqu’un 
des  groupements  a change  de  corres- 
pondants.  Une  correspondance  restee 
inactive  pendant  quatre  ans  est  egale- 
ment  consideree  comme  terminee. 

14.  Un  reappariement  a lieu  lorsque 
deux  groupements  A et  B desirant  ne 
plus  correspondre  ensemble,  la  corres- 
pondance du  groupement  A est  ad- 
dressee a un  nouveau  groupement.  (Si 
le  groupement  B desire  egalement  cor- 
respondre avec  de  nouveau  correspon- 
dants  il  existe  deux  reappariements.) 

15.  Une  correspondance  a echange 
unique  existe  lorsque,  par  suite  d’une 
entente  prealable,  les  relations  entre 
deux  groupements  cessent  apres  la  re- 
ponse  au  premier  envoi.  Cette  corres- 
pondance peut  devenir  une  correspon- 
dance active  a la  suite  d’un  accord 
entre  les  deux  groupements. 

“Par  example:  Si  un  ou  plusieurs  groupe- 
ments en  Belgique  correspondant  avec  un  ou 
plusieurs  groupements  en  Australie,  la  Croix- 
Rouge  de  la  Jeunesse  de  Belgique  notera  un 
seul  contact  avec  l’Australie. 

10  Ces  deux  groupements  pourront  echanger 
un  nombre  indetermine  d’envois;  il  n’y  aura 
toujours  entre  eux  qu’une  seule  correspondance. 


Historical  Background  of  Correspondence  1 1 

Growth  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  School  Correspondence 

Gathering  accurate  statistics  on  any  phase  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
school  correspondence  is  difficult.  The  record  forms  in  use11  are  fairly 
adequate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  track  of  individual  pairings  and 
in  most  offices  are  kept  in  a satisfactory  manner.  But  the  record  forms 
are  not  arranged  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  data  concerning  the 
general  conditions  of  the  activity.  Two  or  three  national  Junior  Red 
Cross  offices  have  issued  reports  for  a number  of  years;  but  as  different 
specifications  have  been  used  in  compiling  these  reports,  they  are  not 
comparable.  Still  more  troublesome  to  the  collector  of  statistics  is  the 
fact  that  the  forms  of  the  reports  have  changed  from  time  to  time  so 
that  they  do  not  tell  a continuous  story.  The  monthly  reports  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  school  correspondence  bureau  since 
April  1923,  give  the  best  long-term  view  of  the  progress  of  the  corre- 
spondence, but  these  reports  have  changed  from  time  to  time  and  what 
is  more  serious  they  deal  only  with  that  part  of  the  correspondence 
which  passes  through  the  League  Secretariat. 

The  figures  used  in  this  report  have  been  gathered  in  part  from  re- 
ports issued  by  the  various  Junior  Red  Cross  offices  and  in  part  from 
tabulation  of  information  from  the  cards  recording  the  histories  of  the 
individual  pairings.  This  latter  tabulating  was  done  only  in  the  offices 
of  the  League  Secretariat,  the  Czechoslovakian  Red  Cross,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  The  wide  geographical  distribution  of  the  offices 
made  further  tabulations  impracticable. 

The  figures  in  Table  2 show  the  trend  of  the  number  of  consignments 
exchanged  through  the  League  Secretariat  from  January  1924  to 
December  1928. 

These  figures  make  it  appear  that  the  growth  of  the  correspondence 
has  been  slow.  The  reason  that  this  seems  to  be  the  case  is  that  con- 
signments between  the  most  active  countries  do  not  go  through  the 
League  Secretariat.  A steadier  and  greater  growth  is  indicated  in 
Table  3 which  shows  the  number  of  new  pairings  formed  each  year 
from  January  1,  1922,  until  December  31,  1927.  These  figures  include 
all  countries. 

Of  greater  significance  than  the  trend  of  the  total  number  of  con- 
signments or  pairings  is  the  marked  movement  for  wider  distribution 
of  the  correspondence.  Figures  compiled  each  January  by  the  League 


11  See  descriptions  of  these  forms  on  pages  62  to  64. 
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TABLE  2 

Number  of  School  Correspondence  Consignments  Passing  Through  the 
League  Secretarl^t  from  January  1924  to  December  1928 


Number  of  Consignments 


Year 

Between 
Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  A.* 

Inter- 

Continent  t 

Intra- 
Europe  i 

Total 

1924 

1,562 

00 

00 

1,562 

1923  

1,402 

64 

47 

1,513 

1926 

1,674 

104 

121 

1,899 

1927 

1,519 

133 

197 

1,849 

1928 

1,553 

190 

262 

2,005  § 

* “Between  Europe  and  the  United  States”  includes  virtually  all  such  consignments  except 
those  between  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  England  and  the  United  States. 

t “Inter-Continent”  includes  consignments  between  European  countries  and  all  others  outside 
the  United  States,  with  the  following  exceptions:  most  of  the  Japanese  consignments;  those  of 
Czechoslovakia;  and  those  between  England  and  her  colonies. 

I “Intra-Europe”  includes  consignments  between  different  European  countries  exclusive  of 
those  that  are  sent  direct  such  as  those  between  neighboring  countries  with  the  same  or  similar 
languages. 

§ The  various  exceptions  decrease  the  value  of  the  above  table,  but  as  no  other  figures  giving 
an  uninterrupted  record  of  the  number  of  consignments  over  a period  of  years  exists,  these  are 
offered  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  greatest  inaccuracies  occur  in  the  figures  for  the  Inter- 
Continent  and  Intra-Europe  columns  for  the  last  two  years  as  direct  exchange  between  the  national 
offices  of  these  categories  is  steadily  increasing. 


TABLE  3 

Number  of  Pairings  Formed  Each  Year  from  January  1,  1922,  to 
December  31,  1927  (Partly  Estimated)* 


Year 

1922 

1923 

1924  i 

1925  | 

1926  ! 

1927 

Total 

Number  of  new 
pairings  

80 

169 

570 

630 

1,024 

1,334 

3,807 

* The  figures  in  this  table  were  compiled  from  Table  6.  They  are  conservative  rather  than 
generous.  Some  of  the  pairings,  however,  never  did  have  more  than  one  consignment  and  hence 
were  not  properly  pairings  at  all. 


TABLE  4 

The  Widening  Distribution  of  Junior  Red  Cross  School  Correspondence, 

1924  to  1929 


January  1 


1924 

1925 

' 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Countries  partici- 
pating   

39 

46 

53 

52 

51 

55 

Number  of  con- 
tacts*   

100 

129 

198 

278 

286 

329 

* The  number  of  contacts  given  here  is  half  that  given  in  the  League  reports,  since  in  those 
reports  it  has  been  the  custom  to  count  each  contact  twice. 
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Secretariat  from  information  supplied  by  the  national  Red  Cross 
societies  show  (see  Table  4)  that  the  number  of  nations  participating 
and  the  number  of  contacts  between  nations  have  been  growing. 

Chart  I shows  how  this  growing  activity  in  school  correspondence 
has  exceeded  the  pace  of  the  growing  membership  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross. 


New  pairings 
per  100,000 
members 


14- 


Years 

CHART  I 


Relation  of  the  Number  of  New  Pairings  Formed  Each  Year  to  the 
Enrollment  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 

Note:  The  membership  statistics  are  from  Table  1.  The  number  of  new  pairings  per  year  has 
been  taken  from  Table  3. 

The  statistics  presented  in  Table  4 are  as  accurate  as  the  informa- 
tion available  will  allow,  but  they  are  perhaps  a little  misleading  inas- 
much as  the  extent  of  participation  by  some  of  the  nations  is  nothing 
more  than  the  receipt  of  one  consignment  at  any  time  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.12  The  trend  they  show,  however,  is  true. 


u Those  nations  reporting  10  or  more  contacts  were  29  in  number  (see  Table  5). 
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TABLE  5 

Number  of  Junior  Red  Cross  School  Correspondence  Contacts 
for  29  Most  Active  Countries,  1928 


Country 

Number  of 
Contacts 

Country 

Number  of 
Contacts 

Country 

Number  of 
Contacts 

Argentine  

10 

France  

25 

Netherlands 

18 

Australia  

18 

Germany 

14 

Poland 

20 

Austria  

40 

Great  Britain 

20 

Roumania  . . 

10 

Belgium  

33 

Greece  

26 

Siam  . , , 

12 

Brazil  

12 

Hungary  

19 

Spain 

18 

Bulgaria  

13 

Italy 

26 

Sweden 

18 

Canada  

25 

Japan 

34 

Switzerland  . 

15 

Denmark  

14 

Latvia  

19 

United  States 

40 

Czechoslovakia  . 

23 

Norway 

17 

Yugoslavia  . . 

11 

Estonia 

21 

New  Zealand 

14 

TABLE  6 

Number  of  New  Pairings  Formed  in  Junior  Red  Cross  School  Correspondence 


Geographical  Divisions 


Latin 

America 

British 

Dominions 

Northern 

Europe 

Southeastern 

Europe 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Latin 

America 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British 

Dominions 

0 

0 

2 

1 

23 

20 

30 

23 

0 

1 

7 

7 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Northern 

Europe 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

7 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

3 

2 

9 

Southeastern 
Europe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

9 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Central 

Europe 

3 

4 

8 

2 

0 

2 

6 

11 

0 

7 

6 

16 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Western 

Europe 

9 

S 

21 

13 

18 

26 

29 

35 

1 

9 

11 

17 

1 

9 

11 

17 

Japan  (with  Con- 
tinental Asia) .... 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

9 

53 

2 

7 

19 

38 

0 

1 

4 

25 

United 

States 

2 

1 

3 

15 

5 

15 

36 

68 

101 

95 

89 

74 

100 

73 

104 

145 

Totals 

17 

10 

37 

32 

47 

69 

121 

198 

107 

123 

135 

166 

101 

88 

125 

200 
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The  most  enlightening  data  available  on  this  movement  are  those  in 
Table  6.  The  detailed  data  of  Table  6 are  presented  in  graphic  form  in 
Chart  II,  Parts  A and  B.  A glance  at  Chart  II  will  show  that,  although 
the  bulk  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  is  still 
conducted  between  Europe  and  the  United  States,  there  is  a growing 
correspondence  between  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  the  data  on  which 
Table  6 is  based  were  gathered  during  1928,  they  show  the  conditions 
only  until  the  end  of  1927. 

The  pairings  shown  in  the  columns  of  Table  6 headed  1924  were 
formed  before  or  during  1924,  but  the  pairings  shown  in  the  columns 
headed  1925,  1926,  and  1927  were  formed  during  those  years. 

The  table  should  be  read  thus:  The  first  section  of  the  table — the 
four  columns  grouped  under  the  heading  Latin  America — shows  the 
number  of  new  pairings  made  between  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  nations  of  each  of  the  eight  geographical  divisions,  including  Latin 

Table  6 — Continued 


Geographical  Divisions 


Central 

Europe 

Western 

Europe 

Japan  (with 
Continental  Asia) 

United 

States 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

3 

4 

8 

2 

9 

5 

21 

13 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

15 

0 

2 

6 

11 

18 

26 

29 

35 

1 

4 

9 

53 

5 

15 

36 

68 

0 

7 

6 

16 

1 

9 

11 

17 

2 

7 

19 

38 

101 

95 

89 

74 

0 

1 

i 

1 

0 

4 

10 

11 

0 

1 

4 

25 

100 

73 

104 

145 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

9 

37 

45 

4 

9 

25 

57 

110 

90 

134 

114 

4 

9 

37 

45 

0 

6 

24 

26 

9 

28 

79 

38 

352 

142 

149 

172 

4 

9 

25 

57 

9 

28 

79 

38 

0 

0 

1 

1 

19 

65 

165 

282 

110 

90 

134 

114 

352 

142 

149 

172 

19 

65 

165 

282 

10 

0 

6 

19 

121 

123 

217 

247 

393 

229 

360 

357 

35 

114 

305 

494 

699 

481 

686 

889 

Comparison  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Junior  Red  Cross  School  Correspondence 
Pairings  Made  Before  1926  (Part  A)  with  Those  Made  During  1926  and  1927  (Part  B) 
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America.  Reading  down  the  column  headed  1924  we  find  that  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  new  pairings  was  formed  between  Latin  America 
and  the  other  groups  before  or  during  1924:  with  Latin  America,  0; 
with  British  Dominions,  0;  with  Northern  Europe,  3;  with  Southeast- 
ern Europe,  0;  with  Central  Europe,  3 ; with  Western  Europe,  9;  with 
Japan,  0;  with  the  LTnited  States,  2;  the  total  for  Latin  America  with 
all,  17.  The  second  column,  headed  1925,  shows  the  same  thing  for  the 
pairings  made  between  January  1,  1925,  and  December  31,  1925.  The 
third  and  fourth  columns  show  the  new  pairings  made  with  Latin 
America  as  a party  during  1926  and  1927,  respectively.  The  second 
section  of  the  table  shows  the  same  thing  for  the  British  Dominions 
that  the  first  section  shows  for  Latin  America,  and  should  be  read  in 
the  same  manner.  The  other  six  sections  also  are  to  be  read  in  the 
same  way. 

Included  with  Japan  are  the  few  other  Asiatic  pairings.  The  Euro- 
pean divisions  were  made  up  as  follows:  Western — Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland;  Central — Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary;  South- 
eastern— Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Yugoslavia; 
Northern — Danzig,  Denmark,  Estonia,  Finland,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Norway,  Poland,  and  Sweden.  Other  figures  in  this  table  were  secured 
by  tabulation  of  records  in  Washington,  Paris,  and  Praha. 

The  method  of  estimating  number  of  pairings  for  Japan  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  number  of  consignments  sent  by  Japan  to  every  country 
with  which  it  corresponds  was  available  for  the  first  semester  of  the 
calendar  year  1926  and  for  every  semester  thereafter  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  first  semester  of  1928,  except  for  the  second  semester  of  1926. 
Accurate  figures  on  pairings  were  available  for  Japan  with  the  United 
States  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  United  States  figures  were  not  always 
comparable  with  the  others  because  most  of  the  United  States-Japan 
pairings  have  been  made  in  the  Washington  office  since  1926,  resulting 
in  a rapid  first  exchange  which  makes  the  number  of  consignments  per 
pairing  greater  than  normal.  It  was  known  that  Japan  was  not  very 
active  until  1926.  Therefore,  the  pairings  existing  at  the  end  of  1926 
were  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  number  of  consignments  sent  and 
received  by  Japan  in  the  first  semester  of  1926.  One-third  of  the  figures 
thus  arrived  at  were  assigned  to  1925,  as  that  was  the  proportion  in  the 
case  of  Japan  paired  with  both  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States. 
The  pairings  started  in  1927  were  estimated  by  subtracting  the  pairings 
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existing  at  the  end  of  1926  (estimated)  from  the  total  consignments 
sent  and  received  in  the  first  semester  of  1927.  The  pairings  started  in 
the  first  semester  of  1928  were  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  the 
number  started  in  1926,  as  that  proved  to  be  approximately  true  for 
Japan  with  both  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States;  but  allowance 
was  made  in  several  cases  where  consignment  figures  indicated  variance 
from  this  rule.  Below  is  a comparison  of  the  actual  figures  for  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Japan  with  the  figures  of  pairings  between  the  two  coun- 
tries arrived  at  through  the  above  method  of  estimating. 


YEARS 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Total 

Actual  number  

5 

11 

24 

11 

51 

Estimated  number  

5 

9 

30 

9 

53 

The  method  of  estimating  the  number  of  pairings  for  British  Domin- 
ions was  as  follows: 

The  number  of  pairings  between  the  United  States  and  the  Domin- 
ions was  known,  as  was  the  number  of  consignments  exchanged  with 
Japan.  A tabulation  of  consignments  exchanged  by  Canada  also  was 
available.  The  ratio  between  the  consignments  and  the  pairings  was 
assumed  to  be  the  same  between  Canada  and  every  other  country  as 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  was  the  most  reasonable 
procedure  to  follow  with  the  limited  figures  available.  Examination  of 
miscellaneous  figures  available  showed  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
British  Dominions  with  the  United  States,  Canada  had  more  corre- 
spondence than  any  of  the  other  Dominions.  As  the  Canadian  cor- 
respondence was  very  limited  outside  of  English-speaking  countries 
and  Japan  (a  special  case),  no  allowance  was  made  for  such  correspond- 
ence, especially  as  most  of  it  was  included  in  the  figures  available  at 
the  League  Secretariat. 

From  general  information  about  the  correspondence,  it  was  judged 
that  correspondence  between  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zea- 
land would  almost  equal  that  between  Canada  and  the  three  other 
Dominions.  It  also  was  judged  that  the  correspondence  of  England 
with  the  three  other  Dominions  would  equal  that  between  Canada 
and  England.  It  is  admitted  that  estimates  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  procedure  probably  were  not  so  accurate  as  desirable,  but  this 
procedure  seemed  to  be  the  best  in  view  of  the  limited  figures  available. 
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Below  is  a comparison  of  the  Canada-Japan  pairings  made  from  1925 
to  1928  as  determined  by  the  above  procedure  with  the  figures  secured 
by  the  procedure  for  Japan: 


YEARS 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Total 

Procedure  for  Japan 

3 

6 

43 

12 

64 

Procedure  for  Canada  ... 

2 

12 

27 

IS 

56 

Summary 

1 . The  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  has  grown  out  of  the 
European  relief  work  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  following  the 
World  War. 

2.  The  first  international  school  correspondence  was  started  in  1894. 
Many  organizations  are  more  or  less  active  in  the  field  to-day. 

3.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  the  only  organization  carrying  on  inter- 
national school  correspondence  as  a group  activity. 

4.  The  bulk  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  takes  the  form 
of  portfolios  of  both  text  and  illustrations. 

5.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  is  now  carried  on 
actively  in  29  countries  and  to  some  extent  in  a total  of  55. 


CHAPTER  II 

VALUES  OF  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENCE 


Criteria  for  Judging  the  Correspondence 

Two  criteria  for  judging  the  value  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  inter- 
national school  correspondence  suggest  themselves  to  the  author.  One 
is  the  worth  of  the  activity  as  an  educational  device ; the  other  is  the 
effect  of  the  activity  on  international  friendship  and  understanding. 
A third  criterion  might  be  the  contribution  of  the  activity  to  the  general 
aims  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  but  this  consideration  is  one  of  concern 
for  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  and  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

Educational  Value  of  the  Correspondence 

Participation  in  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  divides 
itself  into  two  parts:  that  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  corre- 
spondence, and  that  in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  it.  Consideration 
will  be  given  first  to  the  process  of  preparing  correspondence. 

Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  is  prepared  under  a great 
variety  of  conditions.  No  matter  how  rigid  the  central  authority,  the 
schools  of  any  community  will  show  some  variation  in  their  methods. 
When  an  activity  is  carried  on  in  schools  of  some  fifty  nations,  as  is 
the  case  with  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence,  its  conduct  is  so  altered 
by  the  varying  local  conditions  that  no  generalization  can  be  entirely 
accurate. 


The  Group  Character  of  the  Correspondence 
Though  the  proportion  of  school  children  engaged  in  Junior  Red 
Cross  correspondence  who  actually  participate  in  the  activity  varies 
widely,  the  correspondence  seldom  loses  its  character  of  a group  activ- 
ity. In  some  cases,  portfolios  probably  are  little  more  than  a collection 
of  school  work  selected  by  the  teacher  and  mounted  by  an  obliging 
pupil.  The  investigator  visited  one  school  where  such  seemed  to  be  the 
procedure,  but  even  here  a dozen  or  so  pupils  had  remained  after  school 
hours  and  were  helping  in  the  arrangements  and  final  selection  of  the 
material. 
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Unfortunately,  the  question  in  the  questionnaire1  asking  informa- 
tion on  the  percentage  of  pupils  participating  in  the  preparation  of  the 
correspondence  was  poorly  worded  in  Form  I.  In  this  form  the  ques- 
tion read:  “What  percentage  of  the  enrollment  of  your  school  has  had 
an  active  part  in  preparing  international  school  correspondence?”  The 
distribution  of  returns  to  this  question  was  bi-modal.  This  resulted, 
no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  in  small  schools  where  all  classes  formed 
a single  group  for  participation  in  the  school  correspondence  100  per 
cent,  or  close  thereto,  participated,  whereas  in  large  schools  where  the 
group  was  formed  in  a single  class,  though  the  whole  class  may  have 
participated  it  constituted  only  a small  percentage  of  the  enrollment 
of  the  entire  school. 

The  wording  of  the  question  was  changed  in  Form  II  of  the  question- 
naire to  read:  “What  percentage  of  the  enrollment  of  your  school  or 
room  has  had  an  active  part  in  preparing  international  school  corre- 
spondence?” Thus  the  returns  for  Form  II  probably  were  based  on  the 
unit  which  actually  formed  the  group  carrying  on  the  correspondence, 
and  hence  are  a more  valid  measure  than  the  returns  from  Form  I. 

TABLE  7 

Percentages  of  Groups  Taking  Active  Part  in  Preparation  of  Junior  Red 
Cross  School  Correspondence,  According  to  Questionnaire  Returns 


Form  I 

Form  II 

Total 

Number  of  replies  

38 

20 

58 

Mean  

53.4% 

80.0% 

62.6% 

Median  

38.3 

96.7 

61.7 

Crude  mode  

100 

100 

100 

Percentage  of  modality* 

34.2 

60 

43.1 

Range  

5-100 

20-100 

5-100 

* The  reader’s  attention  is  called  to  the  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  returns  for 
the  two  forms  given  in  the  adjacent  text.  The  reason  for  using  the  “percentage  of  modality” 

found  by  the  formula:  Modal  step  frequency  , is  given  in  Appendix  A,  page  105. 

Number  of  cases 


Statements  of  school  officials  and  evidence  in  the  correspondence 
confirm  the  indication  of  Table  7 ; namely,  that  in  a majority  of  cases 
the  entire  group  prepares  material  for  the  portfolios,  the  best  material 
then  being  chosen  to  be  sent  abroad.2 

1 For  a description  of  the  questionnaire  and  complete  tabulations  of  the  returns  thereto,  see 
Appendix  A,  pages  97-114. 

2 For  the  opinions  of  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  on  the  direct  question  of  the  value  of  the 
correspondence  as  a group  activity,  see  Chart  IV,  page  29. 
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One  United  States  teacher  reports  the  entire  enrollment  of  her  school 
as  taking  part: 

“A  school  project  is  presented.  Then  each  classroom  in  the  school 
works  out  its  part.  In  this  way,  100  per  cent  activity  and  interest  are 
obtained.” 

Another  teacher  says: 

“The  portfolios  are  community  projects,  each  child  contributing  if 
possible.” 

The  statement  of  another  teacher  gives  the  other  side  of  the  story: 

"A  few  representative  students  work  for  all.” 

And  still  another  says: 

“One  objection  is  that  a portfolio  isn’t  representative  enough  of  the 
whole  school,  but  rather  is  the  work  of  a few.” 

It  is  common  in  the  United  States  for  all  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  to  participate  in  making  a portfolio,  as  a teacher  reports: 

“Each  grade  is  responsible  for  a certain  part  of  the  correspondence. 
Some  one  grade  sponsors  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.” 

In  some  cases  the  preparation  of  a portfolio  even  involves  coopera- 
tion between  schools,  a case  being  reported  as  follows: 

“Seven  schools  in  my  area  had  a part  in  the  portfolio  sent.” 

But  this  is  unusual.  The  director  of  the  Canadian  Junior  Red  Cross, 
who  visits  many  schools  each  year,  reports  that  the  proportion  helping 
in  the  making  of  the  correspondence  is  large  in  nearly  every  case,  and 
that  in  most  cases  the  entire  class  participates,  the  work  being  made 
part  of  the  classroom  work.  In  a few  countries  where  the  rigidity  of 
the  curriculum  excludes  portfolio  making  from  the  classroom,  all  of  the 
work  on  the  correspondence  is  done  in  special  meetings  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  group  after  school  hours.  In  such  cases,  though  the  Red 
Cross  group  itself  may  represent  only  a small  proportion  of  the  school 
enrollment,  the  entire  group  does  join  in  the  activity. 

Related  to  the  question  of  the  proportion  of  children  in  a group  who 
actively  participate  in  the  preparation  of  Junior  Red  Cross  correspond- 
ence, is  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  children  taking  part  in  it.  The 
national  Junior  Red  Cross  officials  interviewed  agreed  that  the  activity 
flourishes  best  in  groups  in  which  ages  range  from  10  to  14.  The  corre- 
sponding grades  are,  of  course,  the  upper  ones  of  the  elementary  school 
and  the  lower  ones  of  the  secondary  school.  In  countries  where  a middle 
school  is  part  of  the  system,  the  correspondence  usually  goes  well. 
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In  Japan  and  in  the  United  States,  the  correspondence  is  popular  in 
the  lower  grades  as  well,  even  the  kindergarten  participating  with  port- 
folios of  paper  cut-outs  and  similar  simple  work.  In  other  countries, 
particularly  in  Europe,  participation  by  children  under  10  years  of  age 
is  frowned  upon,  although  there  is  a small  amount  of  it. 

Tabulation  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  records  showed  that 
67  per  cent  of  the  European  schools  participating  in  the  correspondence 
were  of  elementary  level,  while  27  per  cent  were  of  more  advanced 
grade.  Six  per  cent  of  the  European  groups  failed  to  indicate  the  type 
of  school  they  repiesented,  or  were  groups  not  directly  connected  with 
a school. 

Children  in  the  lower  grades  and  in  the  kindergartens  have  become 
interested  in  the  correspondence.  One  American  teacher  wrote  in  re- 
plying to  the  questionnaire: 

“Even  the  kindergarten  children  are  keenly  interested  in  all  of  the 
material  received  from  other  countries  and  from  our  Indian  friends.” 

A letter  from  the  teacher  of  the  lowest  grade  in  an  Austrian  school 
to  a teacher  in  America  says: 

“Your  letter  has  come  to  us  in  the  first  grade.  The  boys  cannot  answer 
for  themselves  though  they  want  to  very  much.  But  they  have  not  learned 
all  the  letters.  When  they  will  have,  your  little  children  shall  get  a letter. 

The  boys  in  the  meanwhile  send  you  some  samples  of  their  work.  They 
begged  me  to  tell  you  that  they  play  the  health  game  and  always  try  to 
help  other  people.  They  eagerly  expect  their  next  letter  from  America.” 

No  one,  in  any  country,  has  reported  that  children  in  the  lowest 
grades  have  failed  to  take  interest  in  the  correspondence  when  actually 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate.  Some  friction  has  resulted  because 
of  the  pairing  of  groups  of  very  young  children  with  more  mature 
groups,  but  this  is  a matter  of  administrative  detail  and  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  III,  pages  76  to  79. 

The  preparation  of  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  gives 
opportunity  for  combining  work  in  several  different  studies.  For 
example,  the  art  class  furnishes  illustrations  and  decorations,  the 
geography  class  supplies  facts  about  the  community,  the  history  class 
discovers  the  stories  back  of  local  landmarks,  and  the  class  in  composi- 
tion does  the  actual  writing.  Where  these  different  classes  are  taught 
by  different  teachers,  it  is  necessary  that  either  a committee  represent- 
ing the  Red  Cross  group  or  a certain  class  act  to  coordinate  the  various 
efforts.  In  some  cases  a teacher  handles  the  matter  of  coordination. 
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The  variety  of  studies  to  which  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence 
may  be  related  is  indicated  by  Chart  III.  Combining  the  evidence  of 
Chart  III  with  that  of  Table  8,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
correspondence  may  be  adapted  to  a wide  variety  of  studies.  Table  8 
was  originally  constructed  by  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  aid  the  teachers  of  that  city  in  making  use 
of  the  correspondence.  It  has  been  adopted  for  use  by  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  and  distributed  to 
schools  participating  in  the  correspondence. 
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CHART  III 

School  Subjects  in  Which  Junior  Red  Cross  Correspondence  Was  Reported 
as  Increasing  Interest  by  Respondents  to  Questionnaire 

Note:  This  chart  shows  the  number  of  the  101  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A, 
page  100.)  who  either  ranked  or  checked  the  school  subjects  listed  in  response  to  the  following 
question:  “In  what  subject,  if  any,  does  the  correspondence  increase  the  children’s  interest  most?” 


The  Motivation  of  School  Work 

When  it  has  been  decided  to  conduct  correspondence  with  a certain 
country,  an  opportunity  is  presented  to  interest  the  pupils  in  a study  of 
that  country.  For  instance,  in  a portfolio  to  Italy,  the  pupils  of  a 
California  school  compared  the  geographical  features  of  that  state  with 
those  of  Italy,  finding  many  points  of  similarity. 

The  director  of  an  American  Junior  Red  Cross  group  wrote  to  the 
teacher  of  a European  group  as  follows: 
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“The  students  of  this  school  have  had  a fascinating  time  while  collect- 
ing their  material  for  you  ....  Their  interest  in  your  country  has  already 
greatly  increased.  Often  they  reported  newspaper  notices  which  they  had 
read  as  a direct  result  of  the  incentive  given  through  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  going  to  enter  into  correspondence.” 

Often,  however,  it  seems  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  find  out  about 
the  country  for  which  material  is  being  prepared.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  a European  portfolio  to  the  United  States: 

“The  letter  we  sent  you  last  summer  (which  was  winter  for  you,  was 
it  not?)  ...” 

And  a girl  from  the  United  States  writes  to  Austria: 

“People  in  your  country  do  not  vote,  so  I thought  you  would  be 
interested  . . .” 

Naturally  the  major  activity  connected  with  the  making  of  a con- 
signment of  school  correspondence  is  the  finding  or  making  of  the  ma- 
terial needed.  Ordinary  school  exercises  may  become  more  interesting 
when  they  are  designed  to  furnish  material  for  the  correspondence 
consignment  to  be  sent  abroad.  As  one  teacher  wrote,  in  replying  to 
the  questionnaire: 

“The  correspondence  that  is  prepared  by  the  school  is  done  in  order 
that  the  children  may  become  more  interested  in  their  school  work  in  the 
hopes  of  having  it  selected  to  be  sent  to  another  country  in  a portfolio.” 

Judging  from  another  teacher’s  statement,  however,  the  pupils  in 
some  schools  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  helping  to  prepare 
correspondence: 

“It  takes  a year  to  collect  from  the  other  teachers  interesting  work 
for  a portfolio,  but  with  all  my  other  work  I cannot  find  time  to  do  as 
much  as  I should  like.” 

The  portfolio  which  is  a mere  collection  of  school  exercises  is  found 
in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence.  But  there  are  also  portfolios 
more  or  less  well  planned  to  depict  some  phase  of  the  life  of  the  pupils 
or  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

A few  examples  of  this  sort  of  portfolio  are:  a portfolio  from  Austria 
entitled  “With  Austrian  Children  Through  the  Festal  Year,”  which 
described  the  folk  customs  of  the  district  on  every  festal  occasion  of 
the  year;  a portfolio  from  Italy  describing  the  raising  of  silkworms; 
and  one  from  Norway  telling  of  winter  sports  in  which  the  pupils  par- 
ticipated; one  from  the  United  States  illustrating  and  explaining  the 
mechanization  of  the  home,  the  farm,  industry,  transportation,  and  the 


Table  Constructed  by  Boston  Public  Schools  to  Suggest  Uses 
of  Junior  Red  Cross  School  Correspondence  for  Motivating  School  Work 
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development  of  American  architecture  and  banking  in  the  mechanical 
age;  another  from  the  United  States  depicting  the  life  of  the  American 
Indian  before  the  domination  of  the  white  man  and  his  life  to-day;  and 
one  from  Switzerland  built  around  the  central  theme  of  world  peace. 
Also  there  are  well-planned  exhibits,  such  as  those  of  the  rice-growing 
and  silk  industries  from  Japan,  one  from  Alaska  reproducing  in  minia- 
ture the  complete  hunting  outfit  of  an  Eskimo,  and  one  from  Czecho- 
slovakia to  Japan  reproducing  in  detail  a completely  furnished 
occidental  bedroom. 

Children  preparing  correspondence  like  that  cited  above  must  them- 
selves become  better  acquainted  with  their  subjects  as  they  work. 
From  Canada  the  national  Junior  Red  Cross  director  reports  that  the 
preparation  for  correspondence  inspires  much  research  on  local  condi- 
tions as  well  as  more  interest  in  foreign  countries.  The  chairman  of  a 
county  Red  Cross  chapter  in  the  United  States  complains  that  one 
reason  for  the  delay  of  answers  in  her  territory  is  that  the  pupils  take 
so  much  time  for  research  work  in  the  preparation  of  a portfolio.  In 
Europe  the  making  of  portfolios  is  often  connected  with  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  national  designs  originated  by  the  peasants. 

Quotations  from  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  show  how  the  corre- 
spondence has  stimulated  the  pupils  in  their  work: 

U) 

“Interest  in  curricular  activities  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  Art, 
handwork,  English  (especially  letter-writing),  reading,  and  geography 
have  been  motivated  by  the  interest  in  the  preparation  of  the  portfolios 
and  the  writing  of  letters.” 

(2) 

“The  beautiful  penmanship  of  the  foreign  children  is  noted  first  of  all 
by  our  pupils.  They  use  every  effort  to  make  their  portfolio  as  neat  as 
the  one  received  from  abroad.  If  a letter,  no  matter  how  interesting,  is 
not  legibly  written,  the  children  say,  ‘Let’s  not  send  this  one,  or  let  some 
one  rewrite  it.’  ” 

(3) 

“We  have  the  correspondence  to  activate  school  work — to  make  letter- 
writing more  than  an  exercise  in  English.” 

That  preparation  of  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  may  create  a 
more  or  less  permanent  interest  is  indicated  by  one  teacher  who  says: 

“We  have  sent  out  twenty-four  collections  of  stamps  (U.  S.)  ...As 
a result  of  the  interest  in  stamps  started  in  this  way  we  have  a very  large 
collection  in  the  . . . school.” 
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Attention  is  called  to  Chart  IV  which  shows  the  percentage  of  re- 
spondents to  the  questionnaire  who  indicated  that  among  the  chief 
values  of  the  correspondence  are  the  facts  that  it  interests  the  children 
and  motivates  school  work.  Of  the  seven  suggested  responses  (four 
blanks  were  left  for  additional  responses  in  case  the  respondent  be- 
lieved the  seven  suggested  were  not  the  most  important)  the  two 
“motivates  school  work”  and  “interests  children”  rank  third  and 
fourth,  the  former  being  checked  by  83  of  the  101  respondents  and  the 
latter  by  79. 
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CHART  IV 

Chief  Values  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Correspondence  as  Judged  by  the 
101  Respondents  to  the  Questionnaire 

Note:  The  above  chart  indicates  the  number  of  times  each  of  the  items  listed  was  ranked  or 
checked  by  the  101  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A,  page  1001. 


The  Quality  of  the  Correspondence  and  Its  Use 

The  value  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  its  quality.  The  measurement  of  this  quality  by  a 
single  standard  is  difficult,  for  the  work  is  the  product  of  various  school 
systems  each  with  its  own  standards.  The  fact  that  this  disparity  in 
standards  and  methods  between  the  various  countries  exists  does  not 
detract  from  the  value  of  such  exchanges  as  do  take  place  in  Junior  Red 
Cross  correspondence. 

Probably  as  good  evidence  as  any  on  this  question  of  the  quality  of 
the  correspondence  is  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  material  when  it  is 
received  in  a school.  The  extent  to  which  the  material  received  in  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  enters  into  the  regular  work  of  the 
school  varies,  of  course,  from  school  to  school  and  probably  from 
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country  to  country.  An  indication  of  the  ways  in  which  the  material  is 
being  used  in  some  schools  is  given  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
sent  out  in  the  United  States.  A few  replies  to  the  question:  “How  is 
the  correspondence  used  in  your  school?”  follow: 

U) 

“Careful  examination  of  material  by  all  grades.  Geography  lessons 
are  supplemented — comparison  made  of  school  achievement.  Lessons  in 
civics  are  drawn  from  it.  Oral  English  material  is  furnished.” 

(2) 

“Portfolios  have  been  shown  in  both  high  and  grade  schools  . . . Used 
by  all  teachers  in  Junior  High  school.” 

(3) 

“Used  in  art,  social  science,  English,  auditorium.  In  fact  it  has  been 
used  in  almost  every  department.  Children  from  foreign  lands  read  the 
letters  from  their  countries  in  their  native  tongues.” 

(4) 

“It  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in  all  my  own  English  classes,  in 
the  home  economics,  the  business,  the  Latin,  the  mathematics  and  the 
modern  language  departments,  and  to  a certain  extent  in  some  others.” 

In  some  schools  the  correspondence  does  not  receive  such  wide  circu- 
lation. One  teacher  of  English  writes: 

“The  material  is  used  by  a very  small  part  of  the  pupils.  In  fact  my 
seven  classes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  about  the  only  ones.” 

Usually  after  a school  has  made  its  initial  study  of  correspondence 
received,  the  material  is  put  on  exhibition  in  the  school  or  added  to  the 
school  library.  All  of  the  portfolios  examined  by  the  writer  on  visits  to 
various  schools  appear  to  have  been  thumbed  through  by  many  hands. 
As  one  American  teacher  said  in  support  of  this  observation: 

“Then  it  is  placed  in  the  library  for  all  students  to  use.  Most  of  it  must 
be  used  for  it  is  all  fairly  well  worn  out.” 

Chart  V shows  the  proportion  of  the  school  enrollment  receiving 
school  correspondence  which  actually  make  use  of  the  material  re- 
ceived, as  indicated  by  50  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  29  of  the  50  cases  100  per  cent  of  the  school  is  reported  as  mak- 
ing use  of  the  correspondence  in  some  manner. 

Thus  far  this  section  has  dealt  with  the  way  the  correspondence 
received  has  been  used  in  the  classroom  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
evidence  showing  that  the  receipt  of  the  correspondence  arouses  inter- 
est, and  helps  to  make  lessons  interesting  and  instructive  in  other 
countries  as  well. 
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CHART  V 

Percentages  of  School  Enrollments  Making  Use  of  School  Correspondence 
as  Reported  by  Fifty  Respondents  to  the  Questionnaire 

Note:  This  chart  shows  the  replies  received  to  the  question:  “What  percentage  of  the  enroll- 
ment of  your  school  makes  use,  in  any  manner,  of  the  material  received  from  other  countries?” 

The  director  of  a school  in  Germany  writes  to  the  secretary  of  a 
metropolitan  Red  Cross  chapter  in  America: 

“We  make  the  portfolios  containing  American  and  English  text  and 
pictures  a subject  of  our  English  lessons,  so  that  dry  English  grammar 
lessons  are  turned  to  joyful  English  lessons.” 

Girls  from  a school  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  viewed  relief  maps  from 
a United  States  school  in  a Junior  Red  Cross  exhibit  in  Paris  and  re- 
turned to  their  school  with  the  intention  of  persuading  their  geography 
teacher  to  let  them  do  similar  work. 

A girls’  secondary  school  in  Constanta,  Roumania,  sought  to  for- 
ward the  study  of  art  through  the  correspondence,  as  reported  by  a 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  field  worker: 

“As  all  art  reproductions  were  ruined  during  the  war,  the  young  people 
of  Constanta  have  been  deprived  of  their  opportunity  of  studying  the 
art  history  of  their  neighboring  countries.  To  remedy  this,  they  have 
started  correspondence  with  Italy  asking  the  Italian  children  either  to 
copy  some  of  their  great  masters  or  to  send  them  post  card  reproductions 
of  their  works.  In  return,  they  will  send  reproductions  of  Roumanian 
art.” 

A Belgian  school  writes  to  an  Italian  school : 

“We  have  noticed  that  your  coloured  pencil  drawings  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  and  that  they  are  made  with  a special  technique. 

We  study  them  and  try  to  imitate  them.” 
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In  Brazil  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  building  up  a permanent  exhibit  of 
school  correspondence,  a special  feature  of  which  is  a collection  of 
manual  work  from  many  countries,  where  the  children  of  Brazil  may 
find  new  and  interesting  models  for  their  work.  A Norwegian  school 
has  made  lantern  slides  of  sheets  from  an  American  portfolio  which  it 
uses  in  lessons. 

Seeds  sent  with  a portfolio  to  a rural  Austrian  school  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  children  and  planted  in  a school  garden,  each  child 
caring  for  his  own  portion.  The  crop  was  exhibited  in  the  school  and 
then  the  larger  part  was  sent  to  a hospital. 

The  following  is  a quotation  from  a letter  written  to  an  Italian 
school : 

“To-day  we  must  draw  our  maps,  and  banging  our  fists  on  our  desks 
we  say  we  must  try  to  do  them  as  well  as  our  dear  Italian  friends.  And 
we  hope  to  succeed.” 

Attitudes  of  School  Officials  toward  the  Correspondence 

Attitudes  of  teachers  and  other  school  officials  toward  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  correspondence  vary,  of  course.  The  most  direct  evidence 
on  this  point  is  that  received  in  answer  to  the  questionnaire.  A few 
quotations  from  the  answers  follow: 

(1) 

“Takes  too  much  time  from  regular  studies.” 

(2) 

“It  is  part  of  our  school  work  and  takes  no  extra  time.” 

(3) 

“In  our  schools  the  correspondence  would  be  of  greater  value  if  made 
a-  part  of  the  regular  school  work,  rather  than  a special  activity.” 

( 4 ) 

“Creates  more  enthusiasm  than  anything  else  ever  introduced.” 

(5) 

“Our  Junior  Red  Cross  has  become  part  of  our  school  life.  It  does 
not  function  as  a distinct  activity.;  hence  it  never  has,  in  any  way,  inter- 
fered with  our  school  program  but  rather  has  aided  the  teachers.” 

Tabulation  of  the  replies  to  the  question  asking  that  the  attitudes 
toward  the  correspondence  of  various  school  officials  and  community 
groups  be  classified  shows  that  the  activity  in  general  receives  active 
support  from  school  officials  (see  Chart  VI). 
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CHART  VI 

Attitudes  of  School  Officers  and  Community  Groups  toward  Junior  Red 
Cross  School  Correspondence  as  Reported  by  Respondents  to  Questionnaire 

Note:  In  interpreting  this  chart,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  questionnaire,  as  a 
rule,  went  to  school  systems  where  the  correspondence  was  functioning  perhaps  better  than  the 
average  (see  Appendix  A,  page  971. 


The  objections  that  some  school  officials  have  to  the  correspondence 
are  ranked  in  Chart  VII.  The  first  four  faults  have  some  educational 
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CHART  VII 

Chief  Faults  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  School  Correspondence  as  Judged  by 
the  101  Respondents  to  the  Questionnaire 

Note:  The  above  chart  indicates  the  number  of  times  each  item  was  ranked  or  checked  by  the 
101  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A,  page  1001. 


significance  but  are  more  directly  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  cor- 
respondence on  international  understanding  and  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  section  of  this  chapter.  The  fifth  fact,  that  Junior  Red  Cross 
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correspondence  is  group  rather  than  individual,  is  the  characteristic 
that  differentiates  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  from  other 
kinds  of  international  school  correspondence.  The  next  six  faults 
do  affect  the  educational  value  of  the  activity,  but  not  one  has  been 
checked  by  an  impressive  number  of  respondents. 

Comparison  of  Chart  IV  with  Chart  VII  shows  that  those  who 
answered  the  questionnaire  were  more  conscious  of  the  strong  than  the 
weak  points  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence,  for  although 
eleven  faults  as  compared  with  seven  values  were  listed  in  the  question- 
naire, the  number  of  value  checks  amounted  to  509  while  the  number 
of  fault  checks  was  only  246. 

It  seems  that  there  is  no  established  practice  in  the  United  States 
regarding  the  inclusion  of  the  correspondence  in  the  regular  activities 
of  the  school.  Even  though  it  is  not  actually  a part  of  the  regular 
school  work,  the  correspondence  is  prepared  during  the  regular  school 
hours  in  virtually  every  case. 

In  Canada,  although  the  schools  are  under  a rigid  central  adminis- 
tration which  makes  no  provision  for  such  an  activity  as  correspond- 
ence, teachers  who  wish  their  children  to  participate  manage  to  fit  the 
work  in  with  the  regular  lessons,  particularly  in  geography. 

In  Europe,  the  conditions  tend  to  be  uniform  throughout  a country 
but  vary  from  country  to  country.  Usually  the  work  on  correspondence 
is  done  during  the  regular  school  hours,  though  perhaps  in  a special 
period  at  the  end  of  the  week.  In  others,  the  work  is  done  entirely  in 
special  meetings  outside  school  hours.  Approval  by  ministries  of  edu- 
cation of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  movement  as  a whole  is  common  in 
Europe.  As  these  approvals  are  general,  it  is  impossible  to  state  what 
is  the  opinion  of  the  ministries  regarding  the  specific  activity  of  corre- 
spondence. It  has,  however,  been  specifically  approved  by  the  Italian 
minister  of  education. 

The  Correspondence  and  International  Understanding 

What  is  the  evidence  throwing  light  on  the  effect  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  school  correspondence  has  upon  the  attitude  toward  other  na- 
tions of  those  participating  in  it? 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter  that  the 
correspondence  could  be  used,  and  was  being  used  by  many  teachers, 
to  further  the  interest  of  the  children  in  the  study  of  such  international 
subjects  as  geography,  international  affairs,  and  history.  Although 
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effective  study  of  these  subjects,  leading  to  adequate  information  con- 
cerning other  nations,  does  not  guarantee  an  intelligent  and  liberal 
attitude  toward  foreign  affairs,  it  is  an  indispensable  first  step. 

Elaborate  and  varied  theories  may  be  presented  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  psychological  state  that  will  lead  modern  nations  to  war 
upon  one  another.  Whatever  the  soundness  of  these  theories,  one  thing 
is  certain:  In  time  of  war  the  human  attributes  of  the  enemy  are 
minimized  and  his  inhuman  attributes  are  emphasized. 

Anything  that  impresses  the  citizens  of  a country,  therefore,  with 
the  human  attributes  of  other  countries  leads  away  from  rather  than 
toward  war.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  does  have  much  of 
that  quality  which  brings  a realization  that  people  of  other  lands  are 
really  “human.” 

It  may  be  that  the  following  paragraph  does  not  possess  literary 
polish,  but  it  is  “human”: 

“What  kind  of  things  do  you  eat?  We  eat  bread  and  milk  and  meat 
and  vegetables  and  fruit  and  cereal  and  bacon  and  custards  and  pie  and 
ice  cream  and  salad.  Do  you  ?”  3 

And,  “human,”  too,  is  this  extract  from  an  Estonian  portfolio: 

“. . . Now  we  know  how  you  live.  We  find  your  school  very  nice.  It 
seems  you  live  very  well.  We  are  mostly  pleased  about  your  photos  at 
which  we  are  looking  very  often.” 

The  following  is  from  a Roumanian  portfolio: 

“In  the  winter  we  get  up  at  seven  o’clock.  We  wash  our  hands,  our 
faces,  our  necks  and  sometimes  we  wash  all  over.  After  that,  we  say 
our  prayer;  we  ask  God  to  give  us  health  and  to  make  us  wiser. ...  At 
nine  o’clock  our  teacher  comes  and  lessons  begin.  At  ten  o’clock  we  have 
recess.  Generally  we  play  all  sorts  of  games  with  snow.  Sometimes  we 
make  a snow  man.” 

The  quotations  above  are  only  samples.  Many  like  them  could  be 
given.  Letters  about  school  and  community  life,  the  two  things  closest 
to  the  personal  life  of  the  child,  are  the  dominating  elements  in 
the  correspondence.4 

There  are  many  consignments  of  Junior  Red  Cross  school  corre- 
spendence  with  no  more  personal  interest  than  the  usual  textbook,  as 
far  as  the  contents  are  concerned.  Even  here,  however,  the  fact  that 
the  material  is  from  a foreign  country  and  is  unusual  stirs  interest  not 
aroused  by  school  books. 


3 From  a portfolio  from  a California  school.  * See  the  analysis  of  portfolios,  pp.  38  ff. 
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“We  are  especially  interested  in  the  letter  about  the  government  of 
your  country.  Of  course,  we  have  studied  about  it  in  the  history  books, 
but  it  is  so  much  more  interesting  to  read  about  it  from  a real  live  letter. 
Somehow,  we  gain  a new  perspective  of  it  that  could  never  be  found  in 
a book  written  several  years  ago.” 

So  writes  a secondary  school  pupil  of  the  United  States  in  a letter  to 
a school  in  France. 


Effect  on  Adults 

Thus  far  the  evidence  presented  has  been  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
the  correspondence  on  the  international  attitude  of  the  children.  But 
though  the  direct  effect  on  the  children  is  the  first  concern  of  the  activ- 
ity, there  are  what  may  be  called  secondary  effects  that  also  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  has  an  international  aspect,  but  it  is  made  up 
of  49  national  units.  Each  of  these  units  is  completely  independent. 
Their  cooperation  with  the  international  secretariat  and  with  one 
another  is  voluntary.  Any  activity  which  brings  them  more  into  contact 
and  which  frequently  reminds  them  of  the  advantages  of  cooperation 
emphasizes  the  international  aspect  of  the  organization.  This  in  turn 
helps  to  extend  the  horizon  of  the  members  of  the  organization  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  their  own  countries.  The  correspondence  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctly  international  activities  of  the  organization  and  hence 
contributes  as  much  as  any  other  to  widening  the  horizons  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization. 

The  staff  members  of  the  various  Junior  Red  Cross  offices  are  the 
persons  brought  most  directly  into  contact  with  these  international 
exchanges,  and,  through  them,  with  the  conditions  and  personalities  in 
different  countries. 

Editors  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  magazines  find  in  the  correspond- 
ence material  for  articles  about  other  lands,5  thus  bringing  before  their 
young  readers  present-day  accounts  of  actual  school  or  family  life  in 
other  nations. 

Of  prime  importance  in  forming  the  attitudes  of  children  is  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  is  brought  into  as  direct  contact  with  the  corre- 
spondence as  are  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  the  teacher  this  contact  is 
usually  continued  over  a longer  period  of  time,  and  hence  greater  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  broadened  international  outlook  would  be  expected. 


“ See  page  86  for  a statement  concerning  the  amount  of  this  material  in  several  magazines. 
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The  “human”  quality  of  the  correspondence  that  is  believed  to  appeal 
to  the  children  holds  an  appeal  for  adults  also.  If,  through  the  corre- 
spondence, the  attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  other  nations  is  im- 
proved, a double  goal  is  gained  for  not  only  is  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers  important  in  their  roles  as  citizens  but  also  in  their  positions 
as  moulders  of  the  opinions  of  the  future  generations. 

Still  another  avenue  through  which  the  Junior  Red  Cross  corre- 
spondence exerts  its  influence  is  direct  examination  of  the  material  by 
the  adults  of  the  community,  especially  the  parents  of  school  children. 

Following  are  a few  examples,  cited  by  teachers  and  other  school 
officials  replying  to  the  questionnaire,  of  the  extent  to  which  adults 
are  interested  in  the  correspondence: 

(7) 

“Our  village  newspapers  daily  and  weekly  do  much  to  help  us  by  print- 
ing very  interesting  accounts  of  the  work  in  this  school.” 

(2) 

“A  copy  of  the  portfolio  prepared  is  placed  in  the  school  library.  It  is 
exhibited  to  all  who  may  be  interested,  including  fairs,  clubs,  rural  schools, 
and  sewing  societies.” 

(3) 

“Besides  the  above  uses,  we  take  our  portfolios,  dolls,  art  work,  etc., 
which  we  have  received,  to  institutes,  summer  schools  for  teachers, 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  etc.  Last  year  we  sent  them  to  the  National 
Education  Association  convention.” 

Children  in  a small  American  town  write  to  Switzerland : 

“Not  only  the  pupils  in  our  school,  but  most  of  the  people  in  our  com- 
munity have  enjoyed  looking  over  the  portfolio  you  sent.” 

Some  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  Canada  report  that  the  port- 
folios are  borrowed  for  examination  by  nearly  all  the  families  of  the 
community. 

The  Correspondence  and  Personal  Friendships 

Before  discussing  evidence  showing  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  may  actually  be  an  influence 
against  international  friendship,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
question  of  how  personal  are  the  international  relations  between  schools 
corresponding  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  correspondence  builds  individual 
friendships  between  children  of  different  countries.  Some  such  friend- 
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ships  may  result,  but  they  cannot  be  numerous.  In  the  first  place,  the 
group  nature  of  the  correspondence  minimizes  the  individual.  Except 
in  the  case  of  personal  correspondence  by  groups,  individual  children 
enter  the  correspondence  only  as  representatives  of  their  groups.  Where 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  results  in  visits  between  groups, 
individual  friendships  doubtless  result,  but  the  number  who  find  it 
possible  to  visit  one  another  is  negligible.  The  present  writer  has  been 
unable  to  discover  examples  of  individual  friendships  resulting  from 
the  regular  conduct  of  the  correspondence. 

Although  individual  friendships  might  be  a desirable  product  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence,  their  lack  does  not  detract  from  the 
values  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Junior  Red  Cross  officials  and  others  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  correspondence  believe  that  friendship  results  only  in  cases 
where  two  groups  correspond  with  each  other  for  a period  of  at  least 
three  or  four  years.  But  long  exchanges  of  correspondence  are  not 
necessary  to  secure  the  values  of  international  friendship  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs. 

How  much  correspondence  is  it  necessary  for  a pupil  to  engage  in 
before  such  participation  can  be  considered  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability  for  him?  If  a pupil  has  a part  only  in  the  preparation  or  receipt 
of  one  consignment,  he  gains  such  values  as  that  one  consignment 
offers.  Further  participation  would  ordinarily  offer  additional  values, 
but  the  fact  that  he  does  not  engage  in  more  correspondence  does  not 
take  away  the  benefits  he  has  already  obtained. 

The  Content  of  the  Correspondence 

Although  some  of  the  conditions  mentioned  may  not  add  to 
the  value  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Correspondence  for  international 
understanding,  not  one  of  them  actually  makes  for  ill  feeling.  There 
are,  however,  a few  points  where  so  much  friction  may  arise  that  ill  will 
instead  of  understanding  may  be  the  fruit  of  the  correspondence. 

Sometimes  the  material  in  the  correspondence  is  not  such  as  to  foster 
international  amity.  For  example,  insistent  pleas  to  modify  terri- 
torial adjustments  made  following  the  World  War,  undue  praise  of  cer- 
tain political  leaders,  and  statements  minimizing  the  accomplishments 
of  other  countries  may  cause  friction  when  included  in  correspondence 
passing  between  certain  countries. 

Material  of  the  sort  just  described  was  removed  from  sixteen  of  the 
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912  consignments  of  correspondence  passing  through  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  Secretariat  between  November  1928  and  March 
1929.  The  offices  of  the  national  Red  Cross  societies  also  at  rare  inter- 
vals censor  material.  The  policy  of  the  various  offices  that  handle  cor- 
respondence is  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  material  which  should  be 
removed.  Where  there  is  a question  of  the  suitability  of  material  some 
offices  add  explanations  instead  of  removing  the  material.  Aside  from 
the  matters  mentioned  above,  subjects  that  seem  likely  to  lessen  rather 
than  increase  international  friendship  have  become  rare  in  the  cor- 
respondence. Bombastic  accounts  of  phases  of  the  World  War  are 
fading  from  the  portfolios  as  time  dims  the  memory  of  that  conflict. 

Between  October  1928  and  February  1929,  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  office,  handling  556  consignments,  removed  nothing  from  port- 
folios from  abroad  and  only  three  letters  (which  contained  depreca- 
tory statements  about  Negroes)  from  material  sent  in  from  American 
schools.  Other  national  Red  Cross  officials  stated  that  they  had  felt 
obliged  to  exercise  their  power  of  censorship  only  three  or  four  times 
since  the  beginning  of  the  correspondence.  Of  course  some  material 
that  is  not  censored  may  cause  friction.  Austrian  teachers,  for  instance, 
are  irritated  by  descriptions  and  pictures  of  football  as  they  think  that 
their  pupils  are  better  off  without  such  a sport.  Also,  some  European 
teachers  are  bothered  by  humorous  material  in  American  portfolios; 
but  on  the  other  hand  some  European  countries  reply  with  like 
material. 

What  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross  office  of  the  countries  of  origin 
watching  for  inaccuracies  and  statements  that  obviously  would  cause 
ill  feeling  and  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross  office  of  the  countries  of  desti- 
nation watching  for  material  that  because  of  local  conditions  might 
create  a bad  impression,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  is  care- 
fully supervised.  And,  in  addition,  all  material  going  through  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  Secretariat  is  passed  on  there,  providing 
still  another  check. 

In  order  to  gain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  correspondence,  an  intensive  analysis  was  made  of  82  port- 
folios, containing  16,539  sentences  and  illustrations.  Twenty-four  of 
these  portfolios  were  examined  as  they  passed  through  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  Secretariat  and  the  remaining  58  as  they  passed 
through  the  American  National  Red  Cross  headquarters.  Nothing  had 
been  deleted  in  any  of  these  portfolios. 
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In  only  one  case  were  two  portfolios  from  the  same  school  analyzed, 
but  otherwise  every  portfolio  passing  through  the  offices  on  the  days  on 
which  the  analysis  was  being  made  was  included.  This  method  of 
selection  did  not  secure  a sampling  in  proportion  to  the  actual  activity 
of  the  various  nations  or  of  the  various  states  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  did  secure  a wide  geographical  distribution  perhaps  as  accurate 
for  general  purposes  as  a strict  national  selection  would  have  obtained. 
Table  9 shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  samples  examined. 

All  the  analyzing  was  done  by  one  person,  the  writer.  The  analysis 
was  not  begun  until  he  had  had  several  months’  acquaintance  with  the 

TABLE  9 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Originating  Schools  of 
82  Portfolios  Analyzed 


State  in 

United  States 

Number  of 
Portfolios 

Foreign  Country 

Number  of 
Portfolios 

Arizona  

i 

Argentine  

1 

California 

i 

Austria  

3 

Florida  

3 

Belgium 

1 

Georgia 

2 

Canada  

1 

Illinois  

3 

Czechoslovakia  

6 

Indiana 

7 

Denmark 

1 

Iowa 

1 

Estonia  

4 

Kansas  

1 

France  

2 

Maine 

1 

Italy 

2 

Massachusetts 

2 

Japan  

4 

Missouri 

1 

Latvia  

3 

Montana 

2 

Netherlands  

1 

New  Jersey 

2 

Norway 

5 

New  York 

1 

Poland 

1 

Ohio 

1 

Spain  

2 

Oklahoma 

1 

Sweden  

4 

Pennsylvania  

3 

Switzerland  

1 

South  Dakota  

1 

Total  

42 

Tennessee  

4 

Vermont  

2 

Total  

40 

Grand  Total  . 

82 

correspondence.  To  make  the  analysis  as  objective  as  possible,  a series 
of  categories  was  set  up,  count  being  kept  of  the  number  of  items 
falling  into  each  category. 

The  original  categories  were  found  to  be  adequate  in  most  cases,  but 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  add  two  or  three  new  ones  to  care  for  un- 
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foreseen  elements  discovered  as  the  examination  proceeded.  In  order 
to  illustrate  and  explain  the  categories  and  to  aid  in  their  interpretation, 
statements  illustrating  each  category  were  copied  from  the  correspond- 
ence. These  illustrative  statements  are  both  typical  and  borderline. 

TABLE  10 

Ranks  Assigned  Correspondence  Material  Categories  by  the  Five  Judges 


Final 

Assigned 

Rank 

Median  of 
Judges’ 
Ranks 

Mean  of 
Judges’ 
Ranks 

Ranks  Given  by  Each  Judge 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1* 

2 

2.8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

3 

3.0 

1 

1 

4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

5.2 

3 

4 

12 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4.4 

4 

3 

2 

8 

5 

S 

5 

4.8 

6 

5 

6 

5 

2 

6 

6 

5.6 

7 

6 

10 

4 

1 

7 

7 

7.6 

5 

7 

9 

11 

6 

8 

8 

oo 

8 

11 

8 

1 

11 

9 

8 

8.4 

10 

8 

7 

9 

8 

10 

9 

7.8 

9 

10 

3 

7 

10 

11 

11 

10.4 

11 

9 

11 

12 

9 

12 

12 

11.2 

14 

12 

5 

13 

12 

13 

13 

13.8 

16 

13 

14 

13 

13 

14 

15 

14.2 

17 

15 

14 

10 

15 

15 

16 

15.6 

15 

14 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

17.4 

18 

23 

15 

15 

16 

17 

17 

16.0 

12 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

18.0 

13 

19 

20 

19 

19 

19 

19 

18.8 

19 

17 

22 

20 

16 

20 

20 

19.2 

20 

21 

19 

22 

14 

21 

20 

20.2 

21 

20 

18 

18 

24 

22 

21 

21.2 

22 

18 

24 

21 

21 

23 

22 

23.2 

23 

22 

25 

24 

22 

24 

23 

23.0 

24 

24 

21 

23 

23 

25 

25 

24.6 

25 

25 

23 

25 

25 

Mean 

arithmetic 

deviations 

from 

assigned 

rank 

0.52 

0.74 

1.12 

1.16 

2.24 

1.76 

1.76 

* For  description  of  categories  see  pp.  44  ff. 


Note:  As  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  assigned  rank  was  based  on  the  median  rank  of  the 
judges,  the  median  being  taken  as  a more  satisfactory  measure  for  this  purpose  than  the  mean  as 
it  reduces  the  weight  of  a single  ranking  which  varies  far  from  the  central  tendency.  However,  in 
cases  where  more  than  one  category  would  have  had  a certain  assigned  rank  on  the  basis  of  the 
median  ranks  of  the  judges,  a differentiation  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  mean  of  the  ranks 
of  the  judges. 
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The  categories  have  been  classified  with  those  considered  indicative 
of  or  helpful  toward  a spirit  of  international  friendship  ranked  first 
and  those  considered  capable  of  disturbing  international  relations 
ranked  last.  The  rank  finally  assigned  is  the  average  of  the  ranks  as- 
signed by  five  different  judges — two  former  teachers  now  members  of 
the  national  headquarters  staff  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  one 
superintendent  of  schools,  one  college  instructor,  and  the  writer.  No 
claim  is  made  that  this  ranking  is  unquestionably  reliable.  Addition  of 
other  judgments  might  have  shifted  some  of  the  final  ranks.  The  pres- 
ent order  is,  however,  probably  as  accurate  as  the  data  warrant.  The 
details  of  the  ranking  are  given  in  Table  10.  The  ranking  was  done 
after  the  tabulating,  so  that  the  judges  had  the  advantage  of  examining 
the  illustrative  examples.  No  judge  knew  the  ranks  assigned  by  any  of 
the  others. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  such  and  such  a statement  if  contained 
in  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  will  increase  or  decrease 
a child’s  friendliness  toward  other  nations,  for  it  is  not  the  statement 
but  the  child’s  subjective  reaction  thereto  that  actually  determines 
the  effect.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  following  statement  could  produce 
anything  but  increased  good  will. 

“We  admire  your  scenic  beauty,  individual  type  of  delicate  art,  skilled 
workmanship,  your  rapid  development  and  interest  in  international 
affairs.” 

But  what  of  statements  dealing  with  international  trade?  Here  we 
have  a thing  without  which  there  would  be  few  or  no  contacts  between 
nations,  but  which  also  is  an  important  factor  in  international  disputes. 
One  of  the  examples  given  under  this  heading  is  a booklet  describing 
the  steamship  Saturnia.  Is  the  Saturnia  a means  of  increasing  friendly 
international  visits  or  a potential  troop  carrier? 

Thus,  though  having  limitations,  the  tabulation  at  least  offers  the 
reader  an  opportunity  of  making  his  own  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  material. 

One  problem  met  with  was  the  determination  of  the  relative  weight 
to  be  given  text  and  illustrations.  A count  of  one  was  made  for  each 
sentence,  and  for  the  first  24  portfolios  the  same  count  was  made  for 
each  illustration.  It  did  not  seem  fair,  however,  to  give  the  same 
weight  to  a single  sentence  as  to  an  illustration.  To  arrive  at  as 
objective  a basis  for  weighting  as  possible,  the  number  of  sentences 
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and  the  number  of  illustrations  per  page  were  counted  in  16  port- 
folios, with  the  results  tabulated  in  Table  11. 

In  the  sample  examined,  the  mean  number  of  sentences  per  page 
was  found  to  be  2.94  times  as  great  as  the  number  of  illustrations. 
This  is  so  close  to  three  that  substituting  three  for  the  more  exact 
figure  seems  justified  in  order  to  gain  greater  ease  in  computation. 
As  there  are,  on  the  average,  three  times  as  many  sentences  on  a page 
as  there  are  illustrations,  each  sentence  receives  only  one-third  as 
much  emphasis — on  the  basis  of  space  assigned — as  each  illustration. 
On  this  basis,  then,  it  seems  reasonable  to  give  each  illustration  three 
counts  and  each  sentence  one. 


TABLE  11 

Number  oe  Sentences  and  Illustrations  per  Page  in  Junior  Red  Cross 
School  Correspondence  Portfolios 


per  Page 

Text 

Illustrations 

20 

0 

1 

19 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

17 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

12 

4 

0 

11 

3 

0 

10 

4 

0 

9 

4 

2 

8 

6 

10 

7 

7 

2 

6 

10 

8 

5 

18 

18 

4 

9 

18 

3 

10 

48 

2 

13 

94 

1 

8 

383 

Mean  units  per  page ... 

5.56 

1.89 

Number  of  portfolios  examined 16 


Note:  Starting  at  the  bottom,  this  table  should  be  read  thus:  In  the  material  examined,  the 
mean  number  of  sentences  per  page  was  5.56  and  of  illustrations  1.89.  There  were  8 pages  on 
which  there  was  a single  sentence  of  text  and  383  on  which  there  was  a single  illustration.  There 
were  13  pages  on  which  there  were  two  sentences  of  text  and  94  pages  on  which  there  were  two 
illustrations.  The  remainder  of  the  table  is  read  in  the  same  fashion. 
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This  was  the  system  of  weighting  adopted  for  the  last  58  portfolios 
tabulated,  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  “weighted”  group  as  differen- 
tiated from  the  “not-weighted”  group.  This  system  of  weighting  does 
not  take  into  account  all  the  factors  affecting  the  relative  forcefulness 
of  presentation  by  text  as  compared  with  presentation  by  illustrations, 
but  the  nature  and  use  of  the  data  do  not  seem  to  warrant  an  effort  at 
more  exact  weighting  with  its  implication  of  great  accuracy. 

Captions  of  illustrations  consisting  only  of  a word  or  simple  phrase 
were  not  counted,  but  sentences  used  as  captions  were  counted. 
Decorative  borders  were  not  counted.  Booklets  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings were  counted  as  single  illustrations.  This  may  seem  to  have 
minimized  this  type  of  material,  but  it  is  in  line  with  the  policy 
followed  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Translations  of  this  sort  of  material 
are  never  furnished,  a sentence  of  description  in  the  translation  gener- 
ally being  the  extent  of  explanation  attempted. 

Immediately  below  are  descriptions  of  the  25  topical  categories 
set  up,  together  with  examples  of  actual  material  classified  under 
each  category — with  the  exception  of  those  categories  in  which  mate- 
rial was  not  found  in  the  82  portfolios  examined.  The  categories  are 
arranged  in  the  rank  order  determined,  as  described  on  pp.  41,  ff. 

1.  Expression  of  interest  in  other  lands.  Mention  of  knowledge 
gained  through  regular  geographical  study,  reading,  independent 
travel,  etc. 

U) 

“We  admire  your  scenic  beauty,  individual  type  of  delicate  art,  skilled 
workmanship,  your  rapid  development  and  interest  in  international 
affairs.” 

(2) 

“We  wish  that  you  could  visit  us  and  that  we  might  sail  some  day  to 
your  lands.” 

(-5) 

Picture  of  a teacher  pointing  to  a globe  as  a child  looks  on. 

( 4 ) 

“We  Swedes  also  know  Lincoln  and  Washington,  and  of  course  we 
know  the  flag  of  your  country.” 

2.  International  friendship  of  children  not  mentioned  in  direct 
connection  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
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U) 

“We  are  sending  you  this  art  folio  as  a token  of  our  friendship  for  you 
who  live  across  the  sea.” 

(2) 

“We  speak  of  the  little  friends  in  other  lands  often  and  wish  we  could 
visit  them.” 

(3) 

“We  have  made  this  portfolio  to  send  you  because  we  want  to  be  your 
friends.” 

(4) 

Picture  of  airplane  with  word  “Welcome”  on  the  side. 

(3) 

“Every  time  we  look  at  the  things  in  it  [a  portfolio]  we  feel  a personal 
greeting  streaming  against  us.” 


3.  International  aspect  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Red  Cross  emblem, 
unless  reproduction  of  national  badge. 

U) 

“Although  we  are  strangers,  we  feel  a bond  of  friendship  because  of 
our  association  in  a mutual  organization.” 

(2) 

“We  are  so  glad  we  can  write  you  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross.” 


4.  Expression  of  pleasure  over  the  correspondence.  Compliments 
to  senders,  etc. 


U) 


“In  return  for  your  charming  portfolio  we  send  you  our  modest  one.” 


(2) 

“We  are  rejoicing  that  you  will  correspond  with  us  and  that  you  will 
remain  our  good  friends.” 

(3) 

“We  were  delighted  to  know  that  our  portfolio  had  been  sent  to  your 
school.” 

( 4 ) 

“We  cannot  tell  you  how  much  we  enjoyed  your  wonderful  silk-work 
exihibit.” 

(5) 

“It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  answer  it  [a  portfolio] .” 


5.  Favorable  mention  of  international  cooperation,  or  international 
organizations,  or  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Grouping  of  national  flags. 
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( 1 ) 

“It  seems  that  all  was  war  with  the  United  States,  but  now  we  belong 
to  the  great  peace  conference  in  London.” 

(2) 

“They  [Quakers]  absolutely  refused  to  make  war,  even  in  self-defense.” 

(3) 

“Especially  do  we  like  the  splendid  sentiment  of  El  Cristo  de  los 
Andes.” 

(4) 

“Let  us  be  good  friends  always  and  work  towards  international  co- 
operation.” 

6.  Expression  of  opposition  to  war  or  descriptions  of  the  horrors 


Picture  of  the  peace  monument  at  Austerlitz. 

(2) 

“Never  before  have  there  been  so  many  orphans  in  Europe  as  there 
are  to-day,  and  yet  the  process  of  orphaning  a continent  goes  on  with 
increasing  momentum.” 

(3) 

Stamps  of  the  “Crusade  of  Youth  for  Peace”  in  France. 

7.  International  science  and  art,  sports,  and  communications.  Inter- 
national air  flights. 

U) 

“Not  so  long  ago  we  [Czechoslovakians]  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  electric  bulb  and  to  this  day  we  have  a picture  of  Edison 
in  our  classroom.” 

(2) 

Pictures  of  musicians  of  international  fame — Galli-Curci,  Kreisler,  etc. 

8.  Internal  life  of  the  nation  — cultural,  economic,  geographic, 
peacefully  historic,  governmental  (except  armaments).  Maps,  mounted 
flowers,  voyages  of  discovery  other  than  recent  scientific  expeditions, 
stamps,  folk  lore. 

(1) 

“On  the  evening  of  December  24  Santa  Claus  comes.” 

(2) 

“The  pitching  staff  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  which  has  kept  the  team  well 
in  the  lead  in  the  fight  for  the  pennant.” 

(3) 

“In  our  country  we  have  large  shoe  factories.” 
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9.  Neutral  comment  on  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspond- 
ence. Request  for  answer,  unless  referring  to  previous  long  waits. 
Asking  of  a question.  Conventional  salutations. 

(1) 

“We  hope  you  will  answer  and  tell  us  all  about  your  schools.” 

“We  would  like  to  know,  very  much,  if  you  have  a manual  training 
room,  bathrooms,  and  showers.” 

(2) 

“To  our  dear  friends.” 

(3) 

“We  are  sending  this  book  about  our  town  so  that  you  will  know  more 
about  it  and  about  us.” 

(4) 

“I  think  I have  told  you  quite  a lot  and  am  closing  my  letter.” 

10.  Schools,  personal  items  about  children,  games,  vacation  pur- 
suits, decorative  drawings  — unless  incidental  as  borders,  etc.  — 
libraries  when  used  by  children,  all  sorts  of  handmade  drawings  ex- 
cept those  clearly  illustrating  some  other  category. 

U) 

“The  pitcher  throws  the  ball  over  the  home  base  and  the  batter  tries 
to  hit  it  with  the  bat.” 

(2) 

“I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  American  Boy  Scouts.” 

(3) 

Examples  of  Japanese  proverbs  elaborately  hand-lettered. 


11.  The  Junior  Red  Cross,  except  international  aspects. 

U) 

Safety  and  health  rules. 

(2) 

Pictures  of  Juniors  doing  the  spring  whitewashing. 

(3) 

“The  purpose  [of  a fresh-air  room]  is  to  help  the  children  who  are 
underweight.” 

(4) 

Photograph  of  pupils  caring  for  a Junior  Red  Cross  vegetable  garden. 


12.  Religious  art  and  folk  lore — paintings  of  religious  subjects 
except  scenes  of  religious  wars. 

U) 

“It  [Czgstochowa,  Poland]  became  known  and  famous  all  over  Poland 
in  the  14th  Century  when  the  miraculous  holy  picture  of  Our  Lady, 
painted  by  St.  Lucas,  was  brought  here.” 
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13.  Religion,  including  pictures  of  religious  buildings  only  when 
denomination  is  mentioned. 

Picture  of  a Masonic  Temple. 

14.  Excuses  for  delay  in  answering. 

No  examples  found. 

15.  Expression  of  patriotism  without  aggressive  note.  Boasting 
of  nations’  resources,  climate,  etc.  Flags  unless  draped  on  guns. 

Most  of  the  counts  in  this  category  were  for  pictures  of  flags. 

16.  Irritation  over  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence. 

No  examples  found. 

17.  Feudal  warfare  of  the  Middle  Ages,  including  pictures  of 
castles  in  which  warlike  features  predominate.  Armor.  Political 
prisoners  and  strife.  American  Indian  warfare. 

“Finally  he  TOndras,  1715]  led  a rebellion.  The  farmers  refused  to 
work  on  any  but  their  own  land.” 

18.  Paintings  or  other  artistic  representations  of  deeds  of  war, 
leaders,  etc.,  including  religious  wars  and  tortures.  Only  events  oc- 
curring before  1914  included  here. 

Picture  of  a statue  of  St.  Venceslas  in  full  armor. 


19.  Military  monuments,  decorations,  royalty  in  uniform,  ancient 
cannon,  and  other  military  reminders. 

(1) 

Photograph  of  President  Masaryk  in  uniform. 

(2) 

Picture  with  the  caption  “Knitting  for  father  and  brother  in  the 
trenches.” 

(3) 

Military  cemetery  decorated  with  cannon. 


(4) 

Military  hospital. 

(5) 

King  Gustav  V of  Sweden  in  uniform. 


20.  Foreign  trade.  Other  international  contacts  which  are  likely  to 
cause  friction. 


U) 


Booklet  describing  the  Italian  SS.  Saturnia. 


(2) 


Description  of  automobiles  imported  into  Poland. 
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(3) 

“But  the  fishing  is  getting  developed  and  little  by  little  we  get  rid  of 
the  fish  brought  in  from  foreign  countries  that  flooded  our  markets  and 
we  replace  them  by  our  own  fish  [Polish].” 

21.  Armaments. 

U) 

Picture  of  the  United  States  SS.  Richmond. 

(2) 

Insignia  of  military  services. 

(3) 

Paper  cut-out  of  a castle  flying  the  United  States  flag  with  the  word 
“Army”  below. 

(4) 

Military  band  in  Denmark. 


22.  Deeds  of  war  or  glorification  of  war  leaders — unless  clearly  to 
illustrate  horrors  of  war  [before  1914] . 

U) 

“But  in  1812  we  had  a war  with  England  and  came  out  victorious.” 

(2) 


“From  the  steeple  of  this  historic  church  was  displayed  the  lantern 
warning  the  American  patriots  that  the  British  soldiers  were  on  the 
march  during  the  Revolutionary  War.” 


(3) 

“He  [Washington]  was  brave  and  strong  and  made  a fine  soldier.” 

(4) 


Picture  of  Admiral  Togo  before  the  battle  of  Japan  Sea. 


23.  Deeds  of  war  or  glorification  of  war  leaders — unless  clearly  to 
illustrate  horrors  of  war  [since  1914] . 

(1) 

“During  the  great  war  he  [President  Masaryk]  passed  some  time  in 
America  where  he  labored  for  our  deliverance.” 


Photograph  of  Mussolini. 


(2) 
( 3 ) 


“At  the  beginning  of  the  War,  Marshal  Gallieni,  military  governor  of 
Paris,  had  his  headquarters  here  [in  the  school] .” 

(4) 

Photograph  of  Marshal  Pilsudski  in  uniform. 


24.  Territorial  disputes. 

“When  our  country  [Poland]  had  been  invaded  and  ruled  by  our  ene- 
mies, the  latter  did  not  care  to  give  more  schools  to  us  and  preferred  to 
have  more  ignorant  people  under  their  power.” 
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25.  Enmity  or  resentment  against  other  nations.  Requests  to  an- 
other nation  for  help  in  international  arguments. 

No  examples  found. 


Category 


No.  Topic 

1 Foreign  interest 

2 International 

friendship 

3 International 

Red  Cross 

4 Correspondence 

pleasure 

5 International 

cooperation 

6 Opposition  to  war 

7 International 

culture 

8 National  life 

9 Correspondence 

mention 

10  Schools,  children 

11  Junior  Red  Cross 

12  Religious  art 

13  Religion 


Percentage  of  Items 
Of,  10%  20%  *0%  4Q% 

I 

I 

i 


2SS3 


e 

i 


14  Apologies 

15  Patriotism 

16  Correspondence 

irritation 


17  Feudal  war 

18  Martial  art 

19  Martial  reminders 

20  Foreign  trade 


21  Armaments 

22  War  glory  L 

(to  1914)  | 

23  War  glory  B 

(since  1914)  | 

24  Territorial  disputes  1 

25  Enmity  I 


Legend: 

Mon-U.S.  I 's's'i 
D.S. 

Both 


CHART  VIII 

Proportion  of  Material  Falling  into  Each  Topical  Category 
Note:  For  a complete  description  of  the  topical  categories,  see  pages  44  to  49. 
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Categoky 
No.  Topic 

1 Foreign  interest 

2 International 

friendship 

3 International 

Red  Cross 

4 Correspondence 

pleasure 

5 International 

cooperation 

6 Opposition 

to  war 

7 International 

culture 

8 National  life 

9 Correspondence 

mention 

10  Schools, 

children 

11  Junior 

Red  Cross 

12  Religious  art 

13  Religion 

14  Apologies 

15  Patriotism 

16  Correspondence 

irritation 

17  Feudal  war 

18  Martial  art 

19  Martial 

reminders 

20  Foreign  trade 

21  Armaments 

22  War  glory 

(to  1914) 

23  War  glory 

(since  1914) 

24  Territorial 

disputes 

25  Enmity 


0%  IQ % 20%  30*  40  f.  50%  60%  10%  80*  90 % 100* 


izza 


Legend: 

Hon-U.S.  rrrrrrn 
U. S . uwra 
Eoth  - 


CHART  IX 


Proportion  of  82  Portfolios  Analyzed  with  items  in  the  Various  Categories 


Note:  The  large  apparent  difference  in  returns  for  the  Non-United  States  and  the  United  States 
portfolios  for  Category  4 is  partly  real  and  partly  only  apparent.  The  reason  the  true  difference 
is  not  so  great  as  the  apparent  difference  is  because  79  per  cent  of  the  42  Non-United  States 
portfolios  analyzed,  had  been  prepared  in  answer  to  correspondence  already  received  and  hence 
could  be  expected  to  contain  some  favorable  mention  of  this  correspondence.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  35  per  cent  of  the  United  States  portfolios  had  been  prepared  in  answer  to  correspondence 
already  received.  Taking  only  the  percentages  of  portfolios  prepared  in  answer  to  correspondence 
received,  which  commented  favorably  on  the  correspondence,  we  find  that  79  per  cent  of  the 
Non-United  States  grouo  made  such  statements  while  64  per  cent  of  the  United  States  group  did 
likewise.  While  there  still  is  a noticeable  difference  between  the  groups,  the  difference  is  slightly 
less  than  half  the  uncorrected  difference.  The  greater  proportion  of  unpaired  material  from  the 
United  States  found  in  this  sample  is  typical  of  the  correspondence. 
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TABLE  12 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Items  Falling  into  Each  Topical  Category 
in  82  Junior  Red  Cross  Portfolios 


CATEGORY 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  ITEMS 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

Non-United  States 

United  States 

Not 

Weighted 

Weighted 

Total 

Not 

Weighted 

Weighted 

Total 

1 Foreign 

P 

0 

14 

14 

0 

18 

18 

32 

interest 

(% 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

2 International 

(N 

5 

30 

35 

2 

28 

30 

65 

friendship 

1% 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.4 

3 International 

( N 

14 

34 

48 

7 

54 

61 

109 

Red  Cross 

l % 

.9 

.7 

.8 

.4 

.7 

.6 

.7 

4 Correspondence 

( N 

24 

47 

71 

8 

21 

29 

100 

pleasure 

^ % 

1.4 

1. 

1.1 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.6 

5 International 

P 

2 

7 

9 

0 

18 

18 

27 

cooperation 

\% 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

6 Opposition 

P 

0 

3 

3 

0 

12 

12 

15 

to  war 

1% 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

7 International 

f N 

57 

2 

59 

40 

55 

95 

154 

culture 

x % 

3.4 

.1 

.9 

2.2 

.7 

.9 

.9 

8 National 

f N 

82  7 

2,439 

3,266 

1,147 

4,407 

5,554 

8,820 

life 

1% 

49.7 

50.6 

50.4 

61.8 

53.7 

55.2 

53.3 

9 Correspondence 

\ N 

19 

78 

97 

37 

132 

169 

266 

mention 

l % 

1.1 

1.6 

1.5 

2. 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

10  Schools, 

S N 

488 

1,461 

1,949 

600 

3,096 

3,696 

5,645 

children 

l % 

29.3 

30.4 

30.1 

32.3 

37.7 

36.7 

34.1 

11  Junior 

( N 

17 

322 

339 

3 

112 

115 

454 

Red  Cross 

x % 

1. 

6.7 

5.2 

.2 

1.4 

1.1 

2.7 

12  Religious 

p 

17 

2 

19 

0 

0 

0 

19 

art 

x % 

1. 

.1 

.3 

.1 

13  Religion 

( N 

3 

6 

9 

4 

7 

11 

20 

x % 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

14  Apologies 

N 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15  Patriotism 

( N 

12 

42 

54 

2 

104 

106 

160 

x % 

.7 

.9 

.8 

.1 

1.3 

1.1 

1. 

16  Correspondence 

N 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

irritation 

17  Feudal 

f N 

143 

63 

206 

2 

18 

20 

226 

war 

x % 

8.6 

1.3 

3.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.4 

18  Martial 

S N 

4 

3 

7 

0 

6 

6 

13 

art 

x % 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

19  Martial 

( N 

31 

65 

96 

3 

9 

12 

108 

reminders 

x % 

1.9 

1.4 

1.5 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.7 
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TABLE  12  (Continued) 


CATEGORY 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  ITEMS 

GRAND 

Total 

Non-United  States 

United  States 

Not 

Weighted 

Weighted 

TOTAL 

Not 

Weighted 

Weighted 

Total 

20  Foreign 

(N 

0 

152 

152 

0 

0 

0 

152 

trade 

I % 

3.2 

2.3 

.9 

21  Armaments 

(N 

1 

14 

15 

0 

34 

34 

49 

x % 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.3 

.3 

22  War  glory 

IN 

0 

7 

7 

0 

70 

70 

77 

(to  1914) 

i % 

.1 

.1 

.9 

.7 

.5 

23  War  glory 

(N 

1 

16 

17 

0 

6 

0 

23 

(since  1914) 

x % 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

24  Territorial 

(N 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

disputes 

x % 

a 

> 

.03 

25  Enmity 

N 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

(N 

1,665 

4,812 

6,477 

1,855 

8,207 

10,062 

16,539 

| % 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Note:  The  table  should  be  read  thus:  In  the  first  row,  reading  across  to  the  right  from  the 
letter  “N”  (indicating  number),  we  see  that  no  items  were  found  in  the  not-weighted,  Non- 
United  States  group  of  portfolios  expressing  interest  in  a foreign  country,  14  items  on  this  topic 
were  found  in  the  weighted,  Non-United  States  group,  making  a total  of  14  items  in  both  the 
not-weighted  and  weighted  Non-United  States  groups.  Reading  across,  we  see  that  no  items  in 
this  category  were  found  in  the  not-weighted  United  States  group,  while  18  were  found  in  the 
weighted  United  States  group,  making  a total  of  18  in  the  United  States  portfolios.  The  total  of 
all  items  on  this  topic  in  all  82  portfolios  analyzed  was  32.  Reading  the  second  row  to  the  right 
from  the  sign,  we  find  the  percentages  that  items  in  the  various  categories  were  of  all  the 
items  in  that  particular  group  of  portfolios.  For  instance,  the  14  items  in  the  weighted  Non- 
United  States  group  classified  as  dealing  with  foreign  interest  were  .3  of  one  per  cent  of  all  the 
items  in  the  weighted  Non-United  States  group  of  portfolios. 


The  results  of  the  tabulation  of  topics  may  be  examined  from  a num- 
ber of  different  angles.  In  Table  12  is  given  the  number  of  items 
found  in  each  topical  category  for  each  of  the  four  groups  of  portfolios 
analyzed. 

Similar  information  is  given  in  graphic  form  in  Chart  VIII.  It  is 
obvious  from  a glance  at  either  Table  12  or  Chart  VIII  that  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  the  items  in  the  correspondence  deals  either  with  the 
internal  life  of  the  nation  or  with  schools  and  children.  The  items 
dealing  with  these  two  subjects  number  14,465  out  of  a total  of  16,539, 
or  84.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  Aside  from  these  two  categories,  none 
stands  out  with  any  prominence. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  of  the  picture.  To  determine  the 
proportion  of  portfolios  in  which  the  various  topical  categories  are 
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mentioned  in  the  correspondence,  reference  is  made  to  Chart  IX. 
This  chart  indicates  a different  state  of  affairs  from  that  indicated  in 
Chart  VIII.  The  outstanding  topic,  schools  and  children,  replaces — 
though  not  by  a significant  margin — national  life,  and  the  bars  repre- 
senting some  of  the  other  topics  have  grown  from  insignificance  to 
considerable  prominence.  More  detailed  information  along  the  lines  of 
that  in  Chart  IX  is  given  in  Table  13. 

TABLE  13 

Proportion  of  the  82  Portfolios  Analyzed  Containing  Items  in  the 
Various  Topical  Categories  and  the  Proportion  of  Space 
Given  to  Each  Topic 


Category 

Number 
of  Port- 
folios 
Having 
Items  in 
Category 

Percent- 
age of 
Portfolios 
Having 
Items  in 
Category 

Low 

Percei 

Port 

Qi 

itage  of  1 
folios  Gi 
Category 

Med. 

terns  in 

.’en  to 

t 

Qs 

High 

1 . Foreign  interest  

12 

14.6% 

.4% 

.7% 

.9% 

2.3% 

7.1% 

2.  International  friendship 

21 

25.6 

.2 

.5 

.9 

3.7 

12. 

3.  International  Red  Cross  . 

31 

37.8 

.5 

.9 

2.5 

4.9 

21.4 

4.  Correspondence  pleasure 

44 

53.6 

.2 

.7 

1.5 

2.9 

33. 

5.  International  cooperation 

8 

9.8 

.2 

.9 

1.8 

2.6 

4.8 

6.  Opposition  to  war 

2 

2.5 

2.6 

4.6 

7.  International  culture  . . 

12 

14.6 

.6 

1.1 

5.4 

14.8 

48.7 

8.  National  life 

69 

84.2 

.9 

27.7 

53. 

75.4 

100. 

9.  Correspondence  mention 

57 

69.5 

.4 

1.1 

2. 

3.6 

21.6 

10.  Schools,  children  

78 

95.1 

.4 

19. 

33.8 

76.3 

100. 

1 1.  Junior  Red  Cross 

28 

34.2 

.6 

2.2 

3.5 

8.9 

75.9 

12.  Religious  art 

2 

2.5 

.7 

5.9 

13.  Religion 

7 

8.5 

.5 

1.4 

1.6 

2.5 

2.5 

14.  Apologies  

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

15.  Patriotism 

33 

40.2 

.2 

1.3 

1.9 

2.9 

21.4 

16.  Correspondence  irritation 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 7.  Feudal  war 

8 

9.8 

1.2 

1.9 

2.6 

10.1 

42.8 

18.  Martial  art 

3 

3.7 

1.4 

1.4 

3.6 

19.  Martial  reminders  

17 

20.7 

.3 

.9 

3.9 

5.1 

10.7 

20.  Foreign  trade 

3 

3.7 

1.4 

1.7 

47.5 

21.  Armaments 

8 

9.8 

.3 

1.7 

2.7 

5.8 

33.3 

22.  War  glory  (to  1914)  .... 

8 

9.8 

.7 

.8 

1. 

6.6 

13.5 

23.  War  glory  (since  1914).  . 

8 

9.8 

.3 

.7 

1.7 

2. 

3.6 

24.  Territorial  disputes j 

1 

1.3 

1.7 

25.  Enmity  ; 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Note:  This  table  is  read  thus:  The  first  row  indicates  that  twelve  portfolios  had  one  or  more 
items  falling  into  the  first  category — expression  of  interest  in  a foreign  country;  these  12  portfolios 
were  14.6  per  cent  of  the  82  portfolios  examined;  the  next  five  columns  show  the  range,  first  and 
third  quartiles  and  median  of  the  percentages  the  items  falling  into  this  category  were  of  all  the 
items  in  the  twelve  respective  portfolios.  In  the  portfolio  of  the  twelve  which  had  the  smallest 
proportion  of  items  falling  in  this  category,  the  items  in  this  category  were  .4  of  one  per  cent  of 
all  the  items  in  the  portfolio;  while  in  the  portfolio  falling  at  the  first  quartile,  the  percentage 
of  items  falling  into  this  category  were  .7  of  one  per  cent  of  all  items  in  the  portfolio,  and  so  on. 
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Neither  Chart  VIII  nor  Chart  IX  should  be  studied  without  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  items  concerning  national  life  are  53.3  per  cent  of 
all  items  in  the  correspondence,  whereas  items  expressing  pleasure  over 
the  correspondence  are  only  .6  of  one  per  cent  of  all  the  items.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  this  .6  of  one  per  cent  of  the  items  expressing  pleasure 
over  the  correspondence  was  distributed  among  53.6  per  cent  of  the 
portfolios  analyzed. 


Legend : 

Non-U. S.  portfolios 

U.S.  portfolios 

Total  portfolios 


Number  of  Different  Topics  Treated  in  82  Junior  Red  Cross  Portfolios 

It  is  natural  that  the  bulk  of  every  portfolio  should  be  taken  up  with 
description  of  national  life  or  of  the  schools  in  which  the  children  work 
and  with  other  occupations  and  diversions  of  children.  Few  children 
could  write  an  essay  on  international  friendship,  international  culture, 
armament,  or  any  similar  subject  which  would  be  worth  while.  A few 
sentences  on  these  topics,  however,  might  easily  find  their  way  into 
portfolios  without  being  artificial. 

Is  it  not  permissible  to  refer  to  items  dealing  with  national  and  child 
life  as  the  meat  and  potatoes  of  the  menu  of  school  correspondence, 
and  to  items  falling  into  other  categories  as  the  dessert?  And  do  not 
desserts,  in  comparison  with  the  staple  foods,  receive  attention  out  of 
proportion  to  their  bulk? 

Chart  X shows  that  only  two  of  the  82  portfolios  analyzed  dealt  with 
a single  topic6  and  that  an  additional  five  dealt  with  only  two  topics. 
The  other  7 5 portfolios  each  dealt  with  three  or  more  topics. 


Number  of  Topics 

CHART  X 


0 This  topic  was  national  life  in  one  case,  and  schools  and  child  life  in  the  other. 
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In  summarization  of  the  analysis  of  the  82  portfolios,  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  The  bulk  of  the  items  in  the  correspondence  deal  with  the  every- 
day life  of  the  child  and  his  community. 

2.  Each  portfolio  generally  treats,  though  not  extensively,  one  or 
more  topics  in  addition  to  the  two  dominating  ones — national  life,  and 
school  and  child  life. 

3.  Because  it  is  the  subjective  reaction  of  the  reader  and  not  the 
nature  of  the  statement  itself  that  determines  the  effect,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  say  definitely  that  one  statement  furthers  interna- 
tional understanding  or  that  another  statement  hampers  it.  Five 
judges,  however,  ranked  the  topical  categories  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
considered  would  be  the  effect  of  such  statements  on  the  children’s 
attitudes  toward  other  nations,  so  that  it  seems  conservative  to  say  that 
categories  with  the  higher  assigned  ranks  are  more  helpful  toward 
international  understanding  than  those  with  lower  ranks.  Even  though 
the  rankings  by  the  five  judges  have  arranged  the  categories  in  approxi- 
mately correct  order,  there  is  no  justification  for  attempting  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  mathematical  comparisons  of  items  helpful  toward 
international  understanding  and  items  hampering  progress  toward  that 
goal.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  not  more  than  4 per  cent  of  the 
items  appearing  in  the  correspondence  can  reasonably  be  judged  to 
have  any  likelihood  of  a deleterious  effect  on  international  good  will.7 
The  writer  believes  that  the  evidence  at  hand  does  not  justify  an  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  the  remaining  96  per  cent  of  items  that  are 
positively  helpful  toward  international  understanding.  Possibly  some 
of  the  96  per  cent  of  items  are  positively  harmful  rather  than  helpful 
or  ineffectual;  but  on  the  other  hand,  possibly  some  of  the  4 per  cent  of 
items  falling  into  the  lowest  12  categories  are  positively  helpful  rather 
than  harmful  or  ineffectual. 

Causes  of  III  Feeling 

111  feeling  that  may  be  caused  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspond- 
ence comes  not  from  the  contents  of  the  correspondence  but  from  fail- 
ure to  answer  questions;  the  receipt  of  answers  which  are  distinctly 
poorer  than  the  originals ; failure  to  receive  a reply ; or  delay  in  receiv- 
ing a reply.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  Chart  VII. 

7 This  figure  is  the  percentage  that  the  sum  of  all  items  in  categories  14  to  25  is  of  all 
items  in  the  82  portfolios  analyzed. 
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The  correspondence  naturally  loses  its  personal  note  if  no  cognizance 
is  taken  of  what  has  gone  before.  The  case  is  well  stated  in  a letter 
from  a Roumanian  school  to  one  in  America: 

“We  have  noticed  with  regret  that  you  never  answer  our  questions. 

This  puzzles  us  very  much.  Don’t  our  letters  interest  you?  ...  You  al- 
ways write  as  if  you  have  not  received  a single  one  of  our  letters  and 
never,  so  far,  did  you  answer  a single  one  of  our  questions.” 

As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  determine,  the  above  statement 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  has  actually  been  put  in  the  correspond- 
ence. Nothing  of  the  sort  was  found  in  the  82  portfolios  analyzed,8 
nor  was  there  in  the  hundreds  of  other  portfolios  which  the  writer 
actually  examined  or  which  passed  through  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  Secretariat  during  his  presence  there,  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  which  was  brought  to  his  attention.  Certainly  such  state- 
ments are  rare,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  similar  disappointments  cer- 
tainly occur  without  being  recorded  in  the  correspondence. 

Especially  in  the  United  States  the  mobility  of  the  school  population 
interferes  with  continuous  correspondence.  But  even  where  a new 
group  may  answer  correspondence  sent  to  their  predecessors  in  the 
class  or  grade,  there  is  no  reason  why  previous  correspondence  should 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  as  it  was  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  an  American  high  school  class: 

“Perhaps  you  will  wonder  when  you  read  the  unfamiliar  names  signed 
at  the  end  of  this  letter,  but  we  are  a new  class  just  entering  high  school. 

Our  teacher  has  allowed  us  to  read  the  letters  which  her  class  received 
from  you  last  year,  and  we  are  so  greatly  interested  in  them  and  the  pic- 
tures which  you  sent  that  we  wish  to  take  up  the  correspondence  with 
you.  We  have  thought  that  since  you  are  so  fond  of  water  sports  it 
would  be  interesting  to  tell  you  about  swimming  in  America.” 

Another  condition  which  makes  for  friction  rather  than  friendship  is 
the  receipt  by  a group  of  an  answer  which  is  obviously  of  poorer  quality 
than  the  material  which  it  sent.  An  American  teacher  wrote  in  replying 
to  the  questionnaire: 

“It  would  be  fine,  if  possible,  that  a more  even  exchange  of  material 
be  made.  If  one  school  prepares  a fine  exhibit  and  is  rewarded  by  one 
upon  which  similar  effort  has  been  put,  a better  feeling  is  had.” 

This  problem  of  pairing  schools  which  will  produce  correspondence 
of  approximately  equal  quality  is  one  which  has  occupied  Junior  Red 
Cross  officials  since  the  beginning  of  the  correspondence.  Owing  to 


8 See  pp.  44  ff. 
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variations  in  school  organization  from  country  to  country  matching 
groups  of  equal  scholastic  standing  is  difficult.  And  even  where  this  is 
done  the  level  of  attainment  and  the  time  given  to  the  correspondence 
is  bound  to  vary  from  group  to  group,  so  that  there  will  be  a variation 
in  the  quality  of  the  material  forwarded.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  problem 
ever  will  disappear,  but  care  in  making  pairings  will  cut  it  to  a 
minimum.9 

The  greatest  drawback  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  is 
the  same  as  that  of  all  correspondence — business,  personal,  or  interna- 
tional school  correspondence — long  and  sometimes  fruitless  waits  for 
answers  kill  interest.  Complaint  about  the  slowness  of  answers  was 
made  in  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  activity  and  is  the  com- 
plaint most  frequently  heard  to-day,  as  indicated  graphically  in  Chart 
VII,  page  33. 

That  the  slowness  of  answers  leads  to  lessening  of  interest  in  the 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  frequently  reported  by 
teachers.  Any  other  effect  would  be  unnatural.  This  decrease  of  inter- 
est certainly  is  harmful  to  the  correspondence  and  must  diminish  the 
good  results  that  might  come  from  the  activity.  It  is  but  natural,  also, 
that  there  should  be  a feeling  of  impatience  writh  the  country  which 
thus  neglects  to  make  the  eagerly  awaited  reply  in  a reasonable  time. 

The  actual  ill  feeling  against  other  countries  that  would  naturally 
result  from  tardy  replies  or  the  failure  to  reply  at  all  is  tempered  by 
the  fact  that  realization  of  the  harm  done  is  not  sudden  but  very 
gradual.  That  is,  no  reply  is  expected  for  two  or  three  months.  After 
that  period  elapses,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  has  subsided  somewhat, 
and  their  resentment  is  not  so  keen  as  if  they  had  realized  a week  after 
sending  their  material  that  nothing  would  come  of  it  for  a year  or  two. 
As  time  elapses  and  nothing  happens,  interest  lessens  until  it  ap- 
proaches the  vanishing  point.  Evidence  in  support  of  this  theory  is 
the  fact  that  teachers  commenting  on  the  slowness  of  the  correspond- 
ence complain  not  of  the  ill  feeling  generated  but  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  the  children’s  interest  during  the  long  waits. 

That  the  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  considered  the  total  effect 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  helpful  toward  better  interna- 
tional understanding  is  shown  in  Chart  IV,  page  29.  Of  the  101  persons 
replying  to  the  questionnaire,  96  believed  that  the  activity  establishes 


See  discussion  of  the  problem  of  pairing  on  pages  76  to  79  in  the  chapter  on  administration. 
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interest  in  foreign  children  and  86  believed  that  it  promotes  interna- 
tional understanding. 


Summary 

1.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  is  a group  activity, 
hence  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  its  practice  offers  opportunities 
for  the  pupils  to  learn  to  cooperate  with  other  members  of  the  group. 

2.  The  correspondence  may  be  used  to  motivate  the  study  of  a wide 
variety  of  school  subjects  and  has  been  so  used. 

3.  That  the  quality  of  the  correspondence  is  such  that  its  introduc- 
tion into  schools  receiving  it  will  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  in 
those  schools,  furnish  a bad  example  but  rather  will  contribute  positive 
values  is  shown  by  the  extensive  use  made  of  the  correspondence  in  the 
schools  receiving  it. 

4.  In  the  opinion  of  13  of  the  101  respondents  to  the  questionnaire, 
the  correspondence  they  received  has  been  of  poor  quality. 

5.  Returns  from  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  in  the  schools  where 
the  correspondence  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  it  is  actively 
supported  by  89  per  cent  of  the  administrative  officers  and  7 1 per  cent 
of  the  teachers. 

6.  Some  teachers  object  to  the  correspondence  on  the  ground  that  it 
interferes  with  the  officially  prescribed  routine  of  the  school. 

7.  The  correspondence  is  “human”  and  thus  tends  to  bring  home  to 
the  participants  the  fact  that  citizens  of  foreign  countries  are  “human.” 

8.  The  correspondence  helps  to  build  up  the  international  solidarity 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

9.  Analysis  of  82  portfolios  showed  that  only  4 per  cent  of  the 
material  could  well  be  looked  upon  as  having  possibilities  of  a negative 
effect  on  international  good  will. 

10.  That  few  or  no  personal  friendships  are  formed  through  the  cor- 
respondence does  not  detract  from  its  other  values. 

11.  Weaknesses  in  the  correspondence  that  may  have  negative  value 
for  international  good  will  are  long  waits  for  replies,  absence  of  replies, 
absence  of  answers  to  questions  asked,  and  variations  in  the  quality  of 
the  material  exchanged  between  two  groups. 

12.  Of  the  101  respondents  to  the  questionnaire,  96  believe  the  cor- 
respondence interests  pupils  in  children  of  other  lands,  and  86  indi- 
cated their  belief  that  the  correspondence  promotes  international 
understanding. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Administrative  Organization 

The  Bureau  of  School  Correspondence  in  the  Junior  Division  of 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  Secretariat  in  Paris  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  international  school  correspondence. 

Originally,  all  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  passed 
through  this  bureau  for  inspection,  and,  when  necessary,  for  transla- 
tion. Most  of  the  translating  is  done  in  the  national  offices,  however, 
and  as  the  persons  handling  the  correspondence  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  work,  the  need  for  inspection  at  Paris  has  less- 
ened. Consequently,  a tendency  has  developed  to  save  time  by  send- 
ing the  correspondence  directly  between  national  offices.  Some  nations 
still  send  all  their  material  via  the  League  Secretariat,  but  most  of  them 
send  as  much  as  possible  directly  to  the  receiving  nation.  Considerable 
translating  still  is  done  at  the  League  Secretariat.  Cooperating  in  vary- 
ing degrees  with  the  League  Secretariat  are  the  different  national 
Junior  Red  Cross  sections.  Some  of  these  sections  have  from  one  to 
five  persons  devoting  all  of  their  time  to  the  school  correspondence, 
while  in  others  the  correspondence  is  cared  for,  along  with  other  duties, 
by  various  members  of  the  staff.  In  those  countries  where  there 
is  no  organized  Junior  section  of  the  Red  Cross,  such  correspondence 
as  does  exist  is  directed  by  members  of  the  senior  Red  Cross  staffs  or  by 
volunteer  workers.  As  a rule,  the  national  Junior  Red  Cross  offices  deal 
directly  with  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  school  correspondence.  But 
sometimes  subdivisions  of  the  national  organization  intervene.  In  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  the  national  office  deals  with  the  division 
offices  (except  in  the  eastern  area  where  the  division  office  is  incor- 
porated with  the  national  office)  and  the  division  offices  deal  with  the 
county  chapters  which  in  turn  deal  with  the  schools.  In  Canada  the 
national  office  deals  with  the  provincial  offices  which  deal  directly  with 
the  schools. 

The  League  School  Correspondence  Bureau  deals  with  the  national 
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school  correspondence  secretaries  largely  by  means  of  letters.  But 
there  are  other  means  of  approach.  Once  a year  very  brief  statistics 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  correspondence  are  published  in  the 
Information  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

An  effort  is  made  to  have  the  school  correspondence  secretary  of  each 
country  spend  from  one  to  two  months  at  the  League  Secretariat  study- 
ing the  methods  in  use  and  the  information  available  there.  School 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  matters  discussed  when  members  of  the 
League  Junior  division  staff  visit  national  sections,  but  these  field  visits 
have  become  infrequent.  Many  of  the  societies  make  use  of  record 
forms  issued  by  the  League  Secretariat.  That  office  also  prints  and  dis- 
tributes to  the  national  sections  posters  to  advertise  the  correspond- 
ence. The  national  offices  in  turn  distribute  these  posters  to  the  schools. 
Only  the  Swiss  and  the  American  Junior  sections  send  detailed  monthly 
reports  of  the  correspondence  to  the  League  Secretariat.  Japan  sends 
a good  report  each  semester.  Reports  from  the  other  countries  are 
generally  spasmodic  and  incomplete.  About  every  two  years  a general 
international  Junior  Red  Cross  conference  is  held  at  which  delegates 
from  the  various  nations  and  from  the  League  Secretariat  discuss,  dur- 
ing at  least  one  session,  the  problems  of  the  school  correspondence. 

The  national  Junior  sections  carry  on  a limited  amount  of  corre- 
spondence with  one  another,  but  the  letters  concerning  the  school  cor- 
respondence almost  without  exception  deal  with  routine  matters  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  League  Secretariat  to  write  about  matters  of  policy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  of  the  organization  that  the  adminis- 
trative set-up  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  is  loose. 
A strong  central  administration  certainly  would  be  impossible  to  estab- 
lish and  probably  would  be  undesirable.  Closer  cooperation,  however, 
might  help  solve  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  activity.  Sug- 
gestions to  help  in  the  attainment  of  this  end  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.  One  direct  and  definite  step  to  be  taken  by  the  League 
Secretariat  is  the  periodic  issuance  of  a bulletin  concerning  the  school 
correspondence. 


School  Correspondence  Bulletin 

This  bulletin,  to  be  called  School  Correspondence  Secretaries’ 
Bulletin,  would  be  distributed  to  all  national  sections  in  mimeographed 
form.  The  bulletin  would  be  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first  of 
these  would  be  a statistical  report.  A brief  report  dealing  primarily  with 
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the  volume  of  the  correspondence  sent  and  received  by  each  country 
would  be  contained  in  this  bulletin  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the 
correspondence  year.1  A more  detailed  report  would  be  sent  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year.2 

The  second  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  bulletin  would  be  routine 
administration,  the  suggested  heading  for  this  section  being  “Office 
Helps.”  In  this  section  would  be  discussed  all  matters  of  office  routine, 
proper  use  of  forms,  methods  of  handling  the  correspondence,  and 
other  topics  that  might  offer  possibilities  of  facilitating  the  routine 
work  of  the  various  national  offices. 

The  third  section  would  contain  suggestions  for  interesting  new 
groups  in  the  correspondence  and  increasing  the  activity  of  those  al- 
ready engaged.  The  suggested  title  for  this  section  would  be  “Propa- 
ganda Helps.”  Here  might  be  reproduced  quotations  from  or  descrip- 
tions of  portfolios  that  would  be  useful  in  writing  articles  or  giving 
talks  about  the  correspondence.  Hints  might  also  be  given  as  to 
means  of  getting  mention  of  the  correspondence  in  the  local  press  or 
otherwise  putting  it  before  the  public.  Suggestions  for  material  to  use 
in  this  section  of  the  bulletin  could  often  be  gathered  from  the 
national  sections  themselves. 

The  fourth  section  would  contain  material  to  assist  translators,  and 
it  would  be  called  “Translation  Helps.”  Illustrative  of  the  material 
that  could  be  offered  here  are  the  following:  Tables  of  comparative 
monetary  values;  comparative  tables  of  temperatures  and  weights  and 
measures;  compilation  of  popular  names  of  flowers  and  plants  in  vari- 
ous languages  together  with  their  botanical  names;  simple  but  accurate 
descriptions  of  popular  games. 

The  Old  System  of  Records  and  Reports 

As  was  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  first  chapter,  the  records  of  the 
individual  pairings  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  are  fairly 
adequate;  whereas  the  reports  that  have  been  issued  concerning  the 
correspondence  are  inadequate.  . 

With  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  the  national  sections  use  the  same  type 
of  card  as  that  used  in  the  League  Secretariat  for  recording  the  history 
of  the  individual  pairings.  The  card  used  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
typical  of  all  in  the  information  recorded,  is  reproduced  below. 


1 The  definition  of  the  correspondence  year  is  given  on  page  8. 

2 Suggestions  as  to  the  content  of  this  report  will  be  found  on  pages  74-75. 
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Pairing  Record  Card  of  American  Red  Cross 

AMERICAN  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

School  Correspondence  Record 


(branch)  (chapter) 

From School  (Public  . . Private  . Parochial  . . Elemen.  . 


Jr.  High  . Sr.  High  . ) 

Street  and  Number  

City  or  Town  and  State 

Correspondence  is  from  class  of  boys  only  . . . girls  only  . both  Race  . . . 
Grades  corresponding  ...  Number  of  pupils  participating  ....  Av.  age  ....  years 

With  what  section,  state,  outlying  territory  of  the  U.  S.,  or  what  foreign  country 
do  you  wish  to  correspond? 

First  choice Second  choice Third  choice 

SCHOOL  YEAR  OPENS CLOSES  

Do  you  wish  your  reply  translated? 

(Name  of  teacher  in  charge) 


The  reverse  of  the  card  has  the  following  form: 

(To  be  filled  in  by  National  Headquarters) 

Paired  with School (Street  and  Number) 

Teacher 

(City  or  town)  (Country) 

School:  Elementary  . . High  . . Grade  . . Race  . . Av.  age  of  children  . . . years 

Correspondence  is  from  class  of  boys  only girls  only both 

Remarks School  opens 


School  closes 

RECORD  OF  EXCHANGE 


Con.  No. 

From  American 
School  Material 

Date 

Fwd. 

Con.  No. 

From  Foreign 
School  Material 

Date 

Fwd. 
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Unfortunately,  the  spaces  provided  for  recording  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  groups  and  their  average  age  usually  are  left  vacant. 

Another  form  that  is  widely  used  is  the  “consignment  sheet.”  This 
form  is  made  out  with  two  or  three  duplicates,  one  of  which  is  for- 
warded with  the  consignment  and  one  of  which  is  kept  in  the  sending 
office  as  a record.  The  use  made  of  the  other  copies  varies.  The  old- 
type  consignment  sheet  is  shown  below: 


From : 

School  . 

Address 

Grade 

Teacher 

Material 


The  Old-Type  Consignment  Sheet 

LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 

CONSIGNMENT  NO 

OLD  CONSIGNMENT  NO, 

Memorandum  of  School  Correspondence  Forwarded 

Paired  With: 

School  

Address  

Grade  

Teacher  


Remarks: 


Received 
Branch  . 
National 
Hdqtrs. 

League  


Forwarded 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  forms  reproduced  (Pairing  Record  Card 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  The  Old-Type  Consignment  Sheet) 
are  not  always  properly  filled  in,  many  of  them  do  contain  much  valu- 
able information.  But  as  these  records  are  scattered  in  perhaps  forty 
different  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  as  they  are  difficult  to 
tabulate,  the  information  which  they  contain  is  useless. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  needs  a system  of  adequate 
reports.  These  reports  need  not  be  detailed,  but  they  must  be  accurate 
and  enlightening.  They  must  show  in  what  respects  the  correspondence 
is  advancing  and  in  what  respects  (if  any)  it  is  receding,  and  if  possible 
they  must  disclose  what  conditions  advance  the  correspondence  and 
what  conditions  retard  it. 

The  natural  agency  to  compile  these  reports  is  the  League  Secre- 
tariat. At  present  this  office  is  prevented  from  issuing  such  reports  by 
the  absence  of  complete  data  on  the  activities  of  the  various  national 
sections.  The  only  report  now  issued  by  the  League  Secretariat  is  one 
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showing  the  countries  engaged  in  the  correspondence  and  the  nations 
with  which  each  is  in  contact.  As  this  report  is  based  on  returns  from 
a questionnaire  sent  the  various  national  sections,  it  probably  is  not 
entirely  accurate.  But  granting  its  accuracy,  it  is  so  sketchy  that  it  has 
slight  value  as  an  aid  in  directing  the  policies  of  the  correspondence. 
The  League  Secretariat  compiles  a detailed  monthly  report,  which  is 
not  circulated.  But  this  report  deals  exclusively  with  material  passing 
through  the  League  Secretariat  and  hence  does  not  give  a true  picture 
of  the  correspondence  as  a whole.  Comparison  of  Table  2 with  Table 
33  shows  that,  according  to  this  monthly  report  of  the  League,  the  cor- 
respondence diminished  in  1927,  while  according  to  figures  gathered 
from  other  sources  and  including  the  activities  of  all  countries,  the 
correspondence  increased  markedly  in  1927. 

Such  reports  as  are  issued  by  the  national  sections  regarding  their 
correspondence  are  of  little  value  except  to  themselves  because  of  the 
different  methods  used  in  formulating  the  reports.  For  instance,  for 
the  school  year  1927-28  Japan  reported  825  consignments  exchanged 
with  the  United  States,  whereas  the  United  States  reported  for  the  same 
period  900  consignments  exchanged  with  Japan.  This  discrepancy  is 
attributable  not  to  errors  in  compiling  the  reports  but  to  differences  in 
procedure. 

Originally,  all  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  was  expected 
to  go  through  the  League  Secretariat.  Under  those  conditions  the  pres- 
ent system  of  records  and  reports  might  have  been  made  satisfactory. 
But  the  time  has  come  when  so  much  of  the  correspondence  does  not 
go  through  the  League  that  a change  should  be  made.  To  avoid  in- 
creasing the  burden  on  the  national  sections,  most  of  which  do  not  have 
sufficient  clerical  workers,  and  to  insure  that  the  reports  will  be  issued 
in  a uniform  manner,  the  League  bureau  should  be  supplied  with  the 
raw  data.  This  can  be  done  by  sending  a carbon  copy  of  every  consign- 
ment sheet  to  the  League  Secretariat  where  a record  of  every  pairing 
could  be  kept.  The  records  of  these  pairings  should  be  on  cards 
modified  from  the  present  form  to  aid  in  tabulation  of  routine  and 
special  reports.  With  such  a system  the  League  could  issue  reports  of 
interest  and  value  both  to  those  directly  connected  with  administering 
the  correspondence  and  to  other  Red  Cross  and  educational  officials. 
The  clerical  work  required  would  be  little  if  any  more  than  that  re- 
quired by  the  present  system. 


3 See  page  12. 
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Proposed  Records  and  Reports 

The  proposed  system  of  records  would  operate  as  follows: 

There  would  be  four  different  forms — two  to  accompany  consign- 
ments of  correspondence  and  hence  for  the  use  of  all  national  sections, 
and  two  for  use  as  office  records  of  the  League  Secretariat  and  such 
national  offices  as  might  desire  to  use  them. 

The  two  forms  for  universal  use  would  be  the  consignment  sheet, 
revised,  and  a new  form  to  be  known  as  the  “Notification  of  Pairing” 
form.  They  would  be  printed  in  both  French  and  English.  The  Notifi- 
cation of  Pairing  form  would  accompany  all  consignments  of  unpaired 
material,  but  no  other.  The  upper  half  would  contain  information  de- 
scribing the  group  sending  the  consignment,  while  information  describ- 
ing the  receiving  group  would  be  entered  on  the  lower  half  of  the  sheet. 

The  Notification  of  Pairing  form  would  be  made  out  in  three  copies: 
Number  I,  white;  Number  II,  pink;  and  Number  III,  buff.  All  three 
would  be  sent  with  the  consignment.  When  the  consignment  had  been 
paired,  the  lower  half  of  the  sheets  would  be  filled  in.  Number  I would 
be  kept  by  the  national  office  making  the  pairing;  Number  II  would 
be  returned  to  the  sending  national  section,  either  directly  or  through 
the  League  Secretariat;  and  Number  III  would  be  forwarded  to  the 
League  Secretariat  for  its  files.  Each  Notification  of  Pairing  form 
would  be  like  the  one  shown  on  page  67. 

The  new  consignment  sheet  would  differ  from  the  old  somewhat  in 
form,  but  more  particularly  in  use,  as  a carbon  copy  would  be 
sent  through  the  League  Secretariat,  to  inform  that  office  of  dis- 
patch of  a consignment  and  of  its  receipt.4  The  new  consignment  sheet 
would  be  printed  in  four  different  colors,  numbered  as  follows:  Sheet  I, 
white;  Sheet  II,  blue;  Sheet  III,  pink;  and  Sheet  IV,  yellow.  For  na- 
tional sections  with  branch  offices  (Canada  and  the  United  States)  a 
Sheet  V in  buff  would  be  added  for  the  use  of  the  branch  offices.  The 
proposed  consignment  sheet  is  shown  on  page  68. 

The  two  office  record  forms  for  the  use  of  the  League  Secretariat 
would  be  a group  record  card  and  a revision  of  the  present  pairing  re- 
cord card.  A group  record  card  would  be  made  out  and  filed  for  each 
group  corresponding.  On  the  upper  half  of  the  card  would  appear  the 
information  concerning  the  group  which  was  furnished  on  the  notifica- 
tion of  pairing  form,  and  on  the  lower  half  would  be  a list  of  the  groups 
with  which  this  one  happened  to  be  in  correspondence. 

4 See  Chart  XI  on  the  routine  for  school  correspondence  on  page  71. 
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THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
CROIX-ROUGE  DE  LA  JEUNESSE 

NEW  PAIRING?  YES 

NOUVEL  APPARIEMENT?  OUI . . 

RE-PAIRING?  YES 

REAPPARIEMENT  ? OUI 

Notification  of  Pairing 
Notification  d’Appariement 


Town Population 

Ville  Population 


Name  of  school 
Ecole 

Year  in  school 
Annee  d’etude 


Province Country 

Province  Pays 

Type  of  school 

Type  d’ecole 


Average  age Sex. 

Age  moyen  Sexe 


Number  of  pupils  in  school in  group Date  paired 

Nombre  d’eleves  de  l’ecole  du  groupe  Date  d’appariement 


Special  interest  of  group 

Interest  primordial  du  groupe 

Translation  necessary?  Yes  ....  No  ....  Name  of  teacher 
Traduction  necessaire  ? Oui  Non  Nom  du  maitre 


NEW  PAIRING?  YES 

NOUVEL  APPARIEMENT?  OUI.. 

RE-PAIRING?  YES 

REAPPARIEMENT?  OUI 

Notification  of  Pairing 
Notification  d’Appariement 

Town Population  Province Country 

Ville  Population  Province  Pays 

Name  of  school Type  of  school 

Ecole  Type  d’ecole 

Year  in  school Average  age Sex 

Annee  d’etude  Age  moyen  Sexe 

Number  of  pupils  in  school in  group Date  paired 

Nombre  d’eleves  de  1’ecole  du  groupe  Date  d’appariement 

Special  interest  of  group 

Interest  primordial  du  groupe 

Translation  necessary?  Yes  ....  No  ....  Name  of  teacher 

Traduction  necessaire?  Oui  Non  Nom  du  maitre 

* In  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  in  small  type,  are  directions  for  use  of  each  sheet,  the  direc- 
tions for  Sheet  II,  for  example,  being:  “To  be  sent  with  consignment.  After  pairing  is  made  to  be 
returned  to  sending  national  section.”  And  in  French:  “Accompagnera  egalement  l’envoi.  Elle  sera 
retournee  a la  Section  expeditrice  lorsque  l’appariement  aura  ete  effectue  par  la  section  destinataire.” 
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Proposed  Consignment  Sheet  * 

THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
CROIX-ROUCE  DE  LA  JEUNESSE 

CONSIGNMENT  NO 

ENVOI  NO 

IN  ANSWER  TO  CONS.  NO. . . . 
RESPONSE  A L’ENVOI  NO..  . . 

Consignment  Sheet 
Feuille  d’envoi 

From 
De 

Street  Address  

Adresse 

Town 

Ville 

Class 

Classe 

Teacher 

Maitre 

Nature  of  consignment 
Nature  de  l’envoi 


Weight  of  consignment 
Poids  de  l’envoi 

Sender  j Receiver 
Expediteur  | Destinataire 

Quality 

Valeur 

Dates 


Received 

Recu 

Regional  office  

Forwarded 

Transmis 

Bureau  regional 

National  hdqtrs 

Section  nationale 

League 

Ligue 

National  hdqtrs 

Section  nationale 

Regional  office 

Bureau  regional  

* In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  the  sheet  numbers  and  directions  for  the  use  of  each  should  be 
given,  the  directions  for  Sheet  I,  for  example,  being:  “To  be  sent  through  the  League  Secretariat 
to  the  National  Section  for  filing.”  And  in  French  “A  envoyer  par  la  section  nationale  expeditrice 
par  l’intermediare  due  Secretariat  de  la  Ligue  a la  section  nationale  destinataire  qui  la  classe  dans 
sea  archives  apres  reception  de  la  correspondance.” 


To 

A 

Street  Address 
Adresse 

Town 

Ville 

Class 

Classe 

Teacher 

Maitre 

REMARKS: 

REMARQUES: 
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The  new  pairing  record  card  would  be  blank  on  one  side,  to  which 
would  be  attached  the  notification  of  pairing  sheet  for  that  particular 
pairing.  The  other  side  would  take  the  form  shown  below. 

Column  Headings  for  Proposed  Pairing 
Record  Card 

PAIRING  RECORD 

intry Country 


ool School 


Country 

Nature 
of  Con9. 

Ack. 

Card 

Weight 

Quality 

Translation 

DATES 

Sender 

League 

R'cvr. 

s 

L 

R 

Sender 

League 

R’cvr. 

Rec 

For. 

Rec. 

For. 

Rec. 

For. 

Note:  The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the  above  form:  “Cons.”  for  consign- 
ment; “Ack.”  for  acknowledgment;  “R’cvr,”  and  “R”  for  receiver;  “S”  for  sender;  “L”  for 
League;  “Rec.”  for  received;  and  “For.”  for  forwarded. 


If  the  judgments  of  quality  provided  for  in  the  new  record  forms  are 
to  have  any  comparative  value,  they  must  be  made  on  as  uniform  a 
basis  as  possible.  For  this  reason  the  following  guide  for  marking  the 
portfolios  has  been  prepared: 

good  is  indicated  by  a cross:  X- 
fair  is  indicated  by  a dash : — . 
poor  is  indicated  by  a circle:  Q. 

If  a portfolio  is  judged  good  in  mechanical  features,  poor  in  material,  and  fair  in 
abstractions,  the  score  would  be  entered  on  the  consignment  sheet  thus:  XO_ • 

Mechanical  Features 

Size 

Ordinarily  a good  size  is  about  400  grammes,  a fair  size  is  from  about  500 
grammes  to  one  kilogramme,  and  anything  above  that  weight  is  poor.  The  dimen- 
sions must  not  exceed  40  centimeters. 

Binding 

A good  binding  is  durable,  does  not  allow  the  pages  to  tear  and  allows  the 
portfolio  when  open  to  lie  flat  on  the  table.  Most  portfolios  bound  with  string 
or  ribbon  are  good;  metal  rings  are  bad.  Loose-leaf  or  folding  portfolios  if 
practical  for  wall  decoration  are  good  when  neatly  arranged. 

Cost 

The  cheaper  the  better,  as  far  as  portfolios  are  concerned.  Expensive  albums 
which  have  been  bought  ready-made  and  elaborate  covers  which  are  not  made  by 
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the  children,  are  among  the  things  which  render  a portfolio  unsatisfactory  in 
regard  to  cost. 

Neatness 

Careless  use  of  paste  is  the  common  cause  of  lack  of  neatness  in  portfolios,  but 
there  are  other  causes,  such  as  careless  handwriting,  for  example. 

Material 

Printed  Illustrations,  etc. 

Included  here  are  all  illustrations  clipped  from  magazines,  etc.,  as  well  as 
tourist  literature  and  other  material  of  that  sort.  (Picture  post  cards  are  not 
included.)  This  sort  of  material  is  often  excellently  used  to  illustrate  certain 
points,  but  sometimes  there  is  too  much  of  it. 

Post  Cards 

What  was  said  of  printed  illustrations  holds  for  post  cards.  Their  chief  use 
is  to  picture  famous  places  and  things,  etc. 

Drawings,  Decorations,  Cut-Paper  Work,  etc. 

The  type  and  level  of  the  school  must  be  considered  in  judging  pupils’  drawings. 
As  a rule  those  schools  that  do  include  drawings  include  good  ones.  Credit  should 
be  given  for  originality,  imagination,  and  other  indications  of  self-expression  as 
well  as  for  mechanical  perfection. 

Handwork 

The  same  considerations  should  be  used  in  judging  handwork — including  sewing, 
weaving,  shop  work,  etc. — as  are  used  in  judging  drawings. 

School  Exercises 

A limited  number  of  examples  of  school  work  may  be  of  great  value  and  interest, 
but  the  thing  may  easily  be  overdone.  Both  good  and  poor  examples  may  be 
shown,  but  it  should  be  evident  that  both  have  been  included  to  illustrate  the 
variation. 

Photos 

These  should  be  judged  not  for  mechanical  qualities  but  for  the  things  which 
they  show.  Almost  always,  photos  are  welcome.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those 
showing  children. 

Text 

Both  quantity  and  quality  must  be  considered.  In  portfolios  which  need  to 
be  translated,  the  text  should  be  held  to  a minimum.  In  any  event,  there  should 
be  no  repetition,  the  grammar  should  be  good,  and  the  meaning  clear.  If  the  text 
is  insufficient,  it  cannot  be  judged  good. 

Abstractions 

Plan 

A portfolio  is  well  planned  when  it  treats  some  subject  in  an  orderly  manner. 
The  subject  may  be  a large  one  sketchily  treated,  or  a narrow  one  thoroughly 
treated.  But  in  either  case  there  should  be  an  even  distribution  of  emphasis.  The 
most  poorly  planned  portfolios  are  those  consisting  of  a miscellaneous  collection 
of  whatever  has  come  to  hand — even  though  the  material  itself  may  be  excellent. 
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Note:  The  heavy  line  indicates  the  route  taken  by  the  consignment  itself,  while  the  light  lines  of  various  kinds  indicate  the  routes 
taken  by  the  consignment  sheets  (as  indicated  by  the  legend).  The  rectangles  of  light  lines  enclosing  the  various  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  the  respective  offices  indicate,  when  unbroken,  that  the  procedure  is  invariably  followed.  When  broken,  the  rectangles 
indicate  that  the  performance  of  the  procedure  depends  on  circumstances  or  the  custom  of  the  office.  The  lines  parallel  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  rectangles  indicate  whether  the  procedure  is  carried  out  with  the  consignment  or  with  some  one  of  the  consignment  sheets. 
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Human  Interest 

The  materials  that  interest  the  person  doing  the  judging  are  those  possessing 
human  interest.  Statistical  facts  about  a community,  history,  etc.,  ordinarily  have 
little  human  interest.  Naive  accounts  of  child-life  have  a great  deal  of  human 
interest. 

Clarity 

The  chief  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  things  that  are  everyday  matters  in  one 
country  may  be  unheard  of  in  another.  It  is  the  effect  on  the  recipient  that  should 
be  considered  here. 

Accuracy 

As  the  material  contained  in  school  correspondence  is  frequently  used  as 
pedagogical  material,  absolute  accuracy  must  be  insisted  upon.  Attention  should 
be  paid  not  only  to  actual  statements  of  fact  but  to  the  general  effect. 

Friendliness 

This  quality,  like  human  interest,  is  so  intangible  that  it  defies  definition.  Unless 
a consignment  refers  to  previous  correspondence,  to  the  recipient’s  country  or 
locality,  or  in  some  other  manner  shows  clearly  that  the  sender  was  thinking  of 
the  recipient  while  the  consignment  was  being  prepared,  only  a fair  degree  of 
friendliness  is  exhibited. 

Junior  Red  Cross  Activities 

Display  of  the  Red  Cross  emblem,  mere  mention  of  membership,  etc.,  warrants 
a mark  of  fair.  Descriptions  of  Junior  Red  Cross  activities  or  organization,  etc., 
should  ordinarily  be  marked  good. 

The  routine  to  be  followed  for  each  consignment  of  correspondence 
is  shown  in  Chart  XI.  This  chart  indicates  the  procedure  for  consign- 
ments of  correspondence  passing  directly  between  national  sections. 
The  procedure  of  the  national  offices  is  the  same  for  consignments 
sent  via  the  League  Secretariat,  the  only  modification  in  such  cases 
being  that  the  League  would  make  such  translations,  pairings  or  expla- 
nations as  would  fall  within  its  province. 


Comparison  of  Old  and  Proposed  Systems 


A comparative  summary  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
old  and  the  proposed  systems  of  routine  is  given  below: 


The  Old  System 
Routine 

1.  Upon  receiving  a consignment 
from  a school  the  national  Junior  Red 
Cross  office  made  out  a consignment 
sheet.  These  sheets  served  as  records 
and  as  identification  of  the  consign- 


The  Proposed  System 
Routine 

1.  As  before,  the  basis  of  all  records 
of  the  correspondence  would  be  the 
consignment  sheet.  These  sheets  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  old  sheets 
and  in  addition  there  would  be  the 
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ments.  The  sheets  of  the  various  coun- 
tries varied  in  size  and  other  details.  A 
few  countries  used  no  consignment 
sheets. 


2.  About  two-thirds  of  the  cor- 
respondence passed  directly  from  na- 
tional section  to  national  section,  while 
about  one-third  went  through  the 
League  Secretariat. 


3.  Due  partly  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion, schools  very  poorly  suited  to  each 
other  sometimes  were  paired.  When 
two  new  schools  were  paired  with  each 
other,  a letter  was  usually  written  to 
announce  the  pairing.  Sometimes  no 
announcement  was  made,  to  the  incon- 
venience of  other  offices. 


4.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  get  re- 
ports from  the  national  sections,  but 
these  efforts  met  with  only  partial 
success. 

Results 

1.  The  consignment  sheets  being  of 
various  sizes  were  hard  to  keep  in  the 


extra  copy  which  would  be  sent  to  the 
League  Secretariat,  enabling  it  to  have 
complete  records  of  all  Junior  Red 
Cross  international  school  correspond- 
ence everywhere.  The  new  consignment 
sheets  would  differ  from  the  old  ones  in 
that  they  would  be  in  English  and 
French  instead  of  in  one  language  only; 
they  would  have  the  directions  for  use 
printed  on  them ; they  would  make  pro- 
vision for  noting  the  weight  and  quality 
of  the  consignment;  they  would  pro- 
vide space  for  dates  of  receipt  and 
forwarding  of  the  consignment  in  all 
the  offices  through  which  they  might 
pass;  and  they  would  be  exactly  the 
same  for  every  country. 

2.  Under  the  revised  system  the 
great  bulk  of  the  correspondence  would 
pass  from  national  section  to  national 
section.  Only  unpaired  material  or  cor- 
respondence requiring  translation  or 
inspection  at  the  League  Secretariat 
would  need  to  pass  through  there.  This 
would  save  time  for  the  correspondence. 
A Red  Cross  society  might  have  all  of 
its  correspondence  pass  through  the 
Secretariat  if  it  wished. 

3.  To  provide  more  complete  in- 
formation to  aid  in  the  pairing  of 
schools,  a new  form  called  a Notifica- 
tion of  Pairing  Form  would  be  supplied. 
This  form  would  make  provision  for 
gathering  important  information  about 
the  schools  participating  which  for- 
merly was  gathered  by  only  a few  of 
the  countries.  Its  use  would  make  the 
writing  of  letters  concerning  new  pair- 
ings unnecessary,  except  in  special  cases. 

4.  When  the  new  system  is  in  full 
operation,  the  League  would  have  no 
need  to  ask  the  national  sections  for  sta- 
tistical reports. 

Results 

1.  After  the  uncertainty  passes  that 
is  bound  to  attend  the  introduction  of 
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same  file.  As  the  method  of  using  the 
sheets  varied  from  office  to  office,  con- 
fusion often  arose. 


2.  The  correspondence  that  unneces- 
sarily passed  through  the  League  Secre- 
tariat took  a considerably  longer  time 
to  reach  its  destination  than  necessary, 
and  the  cost  of  postage  and  packing  was 
increased. 

3.  Pairings  often  were  poorly  made, 
and  delay  or  absence  of  notification  of 
pairing  of  groups  caused  confusion  for 
some  national  sections. 


4.  Information  on  correspondence 
that  did  not  pass  through  the  League 
Secretariat  always  was  scarce  or  lack- 
ing. For  instance,  it  was  impossible  even 
to  estimate  accurately  the  number  of 
consignments  of  correspondence  ex- 
changed each  year  or  the  number  of 
children  taking  part  in  the  activity, 
etc., — important  points  for  propaganda 
and  for  securing  the  cooperation  of 
other  organizations.  Of  course  policies 
for  the  activity  had  to  be  based  on 
incomplete  and  inaccurate  information. 


any  new  system  or  reform,  the  national 
sections  would  be  able  to  handle  their 
school  correspondence  more  easily,  since 
the  routine  would  be  the  same  in  the 
case  of  every  country  to  which  they 
send  and  from  which  they  receive  corre- 
spondence. 

2.  As  less  correspondence  would  be 
delayed  by  going  through  the  League 
Secretariat,  the  children  would  receive 
their  portfolios  more  speedily.  The 
League  would  be  saved  part  of  the  cost 
of  re-mailing. 

3.  With  more  information  available 
concerning  the  schools,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  better  pairings.  With  a 
simple  method  of  giving  notification  of 
the  making  of  pairings,  this  notification 
should  be  made  more  promptly  and 
more  universally  than  in  the  past,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  confusion  that 
formerly  arose. 

4.  As  the  League  Secretariat  would 
have  a record  of  all  consignments  and 
of  all  the  groups  participating,  it  would 
be  able  to  help  the  national  sections  by 
furnishing  them  with  accurate  informa- 
tion about  the  correspondence;  and 
it  would  be  in  a better  position  to  inter- 
est other  persons  and  organizations  in 
the  Junior  Red  Cross. 


Proposed  Report 

The  annual  report  of  the  League  Secretariat,  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposed  system  of  records,  would  have  the  form  shown  below. 

This  form  would  not  be  the  only  statistical  summary  issued  by  the 
League  Secretariat.  The  School  Correspondence  Secretaries’  Bulletin 
would,  as  already  suggested,  contain  a brief  statistical  report  each 
quarter.  Such  tabulations  as  the  number  of  schools  and  the  number  of 
children  engaged  in  the  correspondence  should  be  made  from  time  to 
time.  Special  studies  to  assist  in  determining  policies  should  be  made 
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from  the  information  accumulated  at  the  League  Secretariat.  Such  a 
study  might,  for  instance,  determine  the  effect  of  the  size  of  portfolios 
on  the  length  of  time  taken  to  reply  to  them,  and  thus  furnish  a basis 
for  conducting  a campaign  to  get  the  general  run  of  portfolios  to 
approximate  the  size  most  conducive  to  prompt  replies. 

Proposed  Form  for  Annual  Report  on  School  Correspondence 


Note:  Abbreviations  used  in  the  headings  of  this  report  are:  “P”  for  paired;  “U”  for  unpaired; 
“T”  for  total;  and  “Yr.”  for  year.  Under  the  heading  ‘‘Pairings”  the  sub-heading  “Major  Owes” 
refers  to  the  number  of  pairings  in  which  the  school  of  the  country  (at  the  left  of  the  table) 
is  the  one  owing  an  answer  at  the  end  of  the  year;  “Minor  Owes”  is  the  heading  under  which 
the  schools  of  the  other  country  which  owe  replies  are  counted.  The  addition  of  these  two  columns 
naturally  gives  the  total  number  of  pairings  existing  between  the  two  countries. 

For  example,  let  us  say  that  2 7 schools  of  Country  A paired  with  schools  in  Country  B owe 
responses  and  that  14  schools  in  Country  B paired  with  schools  in  Country  A owe  responses.  The 
number  of  pairings  existing  between  the  two  countries  is  41.  In  the  column  headed  “Major  Owes” 
and  on  the  same  line  as  ‘ B”  under  Country  A would  be  placed  figure  2 7.  On  the  same  line  but 
in  the  column  headed  “Minor  Owes”  would  be  placed  14.  These  figures  would  be  reversed  in  the 
line  next  to  “A”  under  Country  B. 
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Making  Pairings 

The  aim  in  making  pairings  for  correspondence  is  to  match  groups 
that  will  prepare  mutually  interesting  material.  As  the  pairing  must 
be  made  before  the  correspondence  is  carried  on,  telling  what  sort  of 
material  each  group  will  prepare  is  in  the  nature  of  a forecast. 

The  usual  method  of  making  pairings  is  as  follows:  A school  pre- 
pares a portfolio  and  sends  it  to  the  national  Junior  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters of  its  country.  This  initial  portfolio  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  by  a request  that  it  be  sent  to  a certain  foreign  nation. 
Even  if  it  is  accompanied  by  such  a request  it  may  be  that  the  portfolio 
will  not  be  sent  to  the  country  desired  as  the  national  headquarters 
may  know  that  material  sent  to  that  country  will  not  be  promptly 
paired  because  requests  for  pairings  in  that  country  may  exceed  the 
number  of  groups  wishing  to  correspond.5  In  cases  where  the  country 
preparing  the  unpaired  portfolio  sends  its  material  to  the  country  with 
which  it  is  desired  to  pair  the  consignment  through  the  League  Secre- 
tariat, the  new  portfolio  is  sent  to  the  League  office  and  this  office  may 
send  the  portfolio  to  the  country  for  which  it  is  designated  or  to  some 
other  country. 

When  unpaired  material  is  received  from  abroad  by  a national  office, 
this  office  must  find  a school  that  is  likely  to  accept  the  portfolio  and  to 
prepare  a satisfactory  reply  to  it.  The  Hungarian  Junior  Red  Cross  has 
a list  of  schools  of  different  grades  and  types  which  are  ready  to  answer 
new  portfolios,  but  in  most  national  headquarters  no  such  list  is  avail- 
able, and  the  person  charged  with  placing  the  correspondence  must  ex- 
periment by  sending  it  to  groups  which  he  thinks  might  accept  and 
answer  it.  If  the  school  which  receives  the  unpaired  portfolio  does  not 
want  to  prepare  an  answer,  it  is  requested  to  return  the  portfolio  so  that 
it  may  be  sent  to  another  school.  Perhaps  four  or  five  national  offices 
publish  in  their  magazines  lists  of  correspondence  which  they  hold 
awaiting  pairings  with  the  request  that  schools  interested  in  entering 
the  correspondence  write  to  them  telling  which  available  consignments 
they  desire. 

The  method  of  pairing  offering  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  match- 
ing schools  of  equal  potentialities  is  to  have  on  hand  a quantity  of  un- 

sIn  the  United  States,  in  1925,  of  358  American  groups  sending  unpaired  portfolios  to  national 
headquarters,  220  expressed  a choice  of  country.  Of  this  220,  158  were  paired  in  the  country  of 
their  first  choice  and  18  in  the  country  of  second  choice.  The  groups  corresponding  with  countries 
of  their  first  choice  had,  until  July  1928,  averaged  only  2.3  consignments  per  pairing,  whereas 
the  groups  which  did  not  secure  their  first  choice  averaged  2.8  consignments  per  pairing. 
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paired  material  from  different  countries.  The  product  of  two  schools 
can  then  be  compared  before  a pairing  is  made.  The  trouble  with  this 
system  is  that  the  schools  of  some  countries  seldom  prepare  correspond- 
ence until  they  receive  something  to  which  they  may  reply  and  also 
that  some  portfolios  might  be  kept  for  months  before  a suitable  partner 
would  be  found.  In  the  case  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  w'here 
the  volume  of  correspondence  is  comparatively  large  and  where  the 
schools  of  both  countries  prepare  correspondence  without  waiting  to 
have  something  to  answer,  this  method  has  been  worked  satisfactorily. 
Except  in  the  case  of  these  two  countries,  present  conditions  are  such 
that  this  system  of  pairing  cannot  be  adopted  as  a set  policy.  Inasmuch 
as  pairing  groups  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  work  they  actually  have 
produced  is  possible  in  exceptional  rather  than  ordinary  cases,  exam- 
ination must  be  made  of  other  bases  for  making  pairings. 

At  the  Junior  Red  Cross  week  in  Brussels  in  1927  it  was  suggested6 
that  each  national  Junior  Red  Cross  Society  publish  a bulletin  contain- 
ing among  other  things  a list  of  schools  willing  to  engage  in  school  cor- 
respondence together  with  the  age,  sex,  religion,  etc.,  of  the  children  in 
these  schools.  It  is  desirable  to  have  this  information  from  each  coun- 
try, but  it  would  not  be  practical  to  put  the  information  in  a printed 
bulletin,  for  it  would  be  out  of  date  before  a bulletin  could  be  printed. 
The  most  practical  way  of  keeping  this  information  fresh  and  making 
it  useful  seems  to  be  to  have  it  forwarded  to  the  League  Secretariat. 
There  it  could  be  used  in  making  new  pairings.  The  League  also  might 
find  it  advisable  to  summarize  the  information  and  distribute  this  sum- 
mary to  the  national  sections  in  the  monthly  bulletin  already  described. 

Although  age,  sex,  and  the  religion  of  the  pupils  were  mentioned  at 
Brussels  as  the  important  items  to  consider  in  pairing  schools,  other 
considerations  have  been  suggested  and  found  practical.  Probably,  too, 
religion  should  not  thus  be  brought  into  the  activity.  Only  one  director 
of  a Junior  section  has  suggested  that  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
religion  of  children  in  making  pairings.  As  religion  is  not  discussed  in 
the  correspondence,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  introduce  this  distinction. 
Other  Junior  Red  Cross  officials  directing  the  correspondence,  even  in 
countries  where  many  church  schools  participate,  say  that  they  never 
have  heard  of  difficulty  arising  from  ignoring  this  point. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  grade  in  school  as  a guide  in 

6 The  suggestions  were  summarized  by  Mr.  Hondius  of  Holland,  page  53  of  the  Report  oj  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  Week  at  Brussels,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  1927. 
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making  pairings.  Because  of  differences  in  school  organization  this 
practice  is  as  often  misleading  as  helpful.  It  would  be  better  to  indicate 
the  year  in  school  rather  than  the  grade.  The  age  of  the  children  prob- 
ably is  the  best  guide,  but  even  this  should  be  qualified.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  type  of  school  has  much  bearing  on  the  interests  and  ability 
of  pupils  of  like  age.  Naturally,  fourteen-year-olds  in  a strictly 
university  preparatory  school  will  have  different  interests  and  abilities 
from  those  of  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  a trade  school.  Here  enters  a 
difficulty  which,  as  it  cannot  be  solved,  must  be  partly  ignored.  Cer- 
tain countries  do  not  have  some  types  of  schools  common  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  fact  cannot  be  allowed  to  hinder  correspondence  between 
such  countries.  In  these  cases  those  responsible  for  making  pairings 
must  consider  with  more  than  usual  care  the  content  of  the  portfolios 
as  well  as  the  ages  and  interests  of  the  pupils. 

In  some  countries  where  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  pre- 
dominate, it  naturally  is  well  to  match  groups  of  boys  with  boys  and 
vice  versa.  But  matching  mixed  groups  with  either  boys  or  girls  gen- 
erally is  satisfactory,  and  even  if  it  were  not  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  doing  so  in  many  countries. 

The  effect  of  the  size  of  the  community  in  which  a school  is  located 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  pairings  is  slight.  Not  enough  figures  were 
available  on  this  question  to  give  statistically  reliable  results,  but  the 
205  cases  tabulated  indicated  that  small  town  schools  paired  with 
schools  in  large  cities  were  as  likely  to  produce  active  correspondence  as 
two  schools  in  towns  of  approximately  the  same  size. 

The  first  material  exchanged  in  a pairing  need  not  be  a portfolio. 
Occasionally,  a group  wishing  to  start  correspondence  writes  a letter 
expressing  this  wish,  and  the  letter  is  forwarded  to  a suitable  school. 
If  this  school  is  willing  to  correspond  with  the  first  school,  it  responds 
with  either  a letter  or  a portfolio. 

To  sum  up  the  various  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  pairing 
groups  for  correspondence:  The  object  is  to  put  in  contact  two  groups 
which  will  prepare  material  that  will  be  mutually  interesting — this  im- 
plies that  ordinarily  the  correspondence  of  each  group  should  be  of 
approximately  equal  quality.  The  best  method  of  making  pairings  is 
to  have  at  hand  material  from  both  groups  that  it  is  proposed  to  pair  in 
order  that  their  products  may  be  compared.  As  this  is  seldom  practic- 
able under  present  conditions,  other  means  of  forecasting  must  be 
relied  upon.  The  best  indicator  seems  to  be  the  information  called  for 
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on  the  “Notification  of  Pairing”  form,  described  on  page  67.  Where 
neither  school  is  coeducational,  sex  should  be  considered.  Those  making 
the  pairings  should,  of  course,  make  use  of  any  other  information  they 
may  have  concerning  the  groups  it  is  proposed  to  pair. 

The  Life  of  Pairings 

The  problem  is  not  ended  once  two  groups  are  paired.  The  question 
next  arising  concerns  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  pairing  should 
be  expected  to  last.  Should  it  be  only  until  a single  exchange  has  been 
completed,  or  should  it  last  indefinitely?  It  generally  has  been  assumed 
that  the  pairing  should  last  indefinitely.  Granting  that  this  may  be 
desirable,  experience  indicates  that  it  is  virtually  impossible.  Table  14 
shows  that  in  the  case  of  intra-Europe  pairings  50  per  cent  of  those 
formed  in  1925  and  1926  were  dead  or  quiescent  at  the  end  of  June 
1928,  while  in  the  case  of  pairings  in  which  the  United  States  was  a 
party,  the  comparable  figure  was  47  per  cent.  Figures  for  other  groups 
of  countries  are  not  available. 

TABLE  14 

Proportion  of  Pairings  Made  in  192S  and  1926  That  Were 
Inactive  on  June  30,  1928 


Active 

Inactive 

Total 

Percentage 

Inactive 

Intra-Europe  pairings 

147 

148 

29S 

so 

United  States  pairings 

719 

6S0 

1,369 

47 

There  are  pairings  which  possess  great  vitality.  Of  77  pairings  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe  made  in  1921  or  1922,  ten  are 
still  active. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  is  the  optimum  life  of  a pairing.  As 
has  just  been  said,  it  has  been  the  practice  since  the  starting  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  to  assume  that  all  pairings  will  last 
indefinitely.  There  have  been  advocates,  however,  of  single-exchange 
pairings.7  Although  the  single-exchange  pairing  never  has  been 
officially  recognized,  it  has  been  popular  in  practice.  Of  the  922 
Europe-United  States  pairings  quiescent  on  July  1,  1928,  380  had 
ceased  their  activity  following  completion  of  a single  exchange.  The 
figures  in  Table  14  indicate  that  much  the  same  condition  exists  in  the 
case  of  intra-Europe  pairings. 


7 See  definition  on  page  10. 
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A few  Junior  Red  Cross  officials  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  single- 
exchange pairing,  but  the  majority  from  whom  the  investigator  has 
statements  either  favor  this  type  of  correspondence  as  a supplement 
to  the  longer  exchanges  or  at  least  would  like  to  try  it  as  an  experi- 
ment. The  objection  to  the  single-exchange  pairing  is  that  in  order  to 
develop  friendship  between  two  groups  a long  exchange  is  necessary. 
As  stated  in  Chapter  II,  the  contribution  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
correspondence  makes  to  international  understanding  through  build- 
ing personal  friendships  seems  to  be  slight.  The  contribution  of  the 
correspondence  to  this  cause  is  along  other  lines  which  are  little  if  any 
affected  by  the  length  of  the  pairings. 

Single-exchange  pairings  following  one  another  promptly  would 
seem  to  offer  more  possibilities  of  contribution  to  international  under- 
standing than  a single  long,  intermittent  pairing.  The  important  thing 
is  that  each  group  know  what  it  may  expect  from  the  other.  If  a 
pairing  is  to  end  after  a single  exchange,  both  groups  should  under- 
stand this.  If  the  first  exchange  is  to  the  liking  of  both  groups  to  the 
extent  that  they  both  wish  to  continue  the  pairing,  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  facilitate  prolonging  the  relationship. 

Even  if  experimented  with  and  found  satisfactory,  it  is  altogether 
unlikely  that  single-exchange  pairings  will  largely  displace  longer 
pairings.  So  we  still  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  termi- 
nate longer  pairings  without  injuring  the  feelings  of  the  group  which 
does  not  suggest  that  the  pairing  end.  By  seeking  means  of  ending  pair- 
ings, no  suggestion  is  intended  that  vigorous  pairings  ever  should  be 
terminated  as  long  as  they  remain  vigorous.  But  as  only  a small 
proportion  of  pairings  continues  to  be  vigorous  after  two  or  three 
years,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  many  that  stop  after  two  or 
three  exchanges  or  that  are  kept  alive  only  by  frequent  and  irritating 
prodding  of  the  schools  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

So  few  pairings  exceed  three  exchanges  that  unless  conditions  change 
in  the  future,  theoretically  it  seems  that  all  pairings  (except  single- 
exchange pairings)  might  well  be  made  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  terminate  after  three  exchanges  unless,  upon  inquiry  by  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  officials,  both  groups  should  express  a desire  to 
continue  for  another  series  of  exchanges.8 

8 Of  the  622  Europe-United  States  pairings  previously  referred  to.  28  per  cent  had  but  half  an 
exchange;  41  per  cent  a single  exchange;  15  per  cent  an  exchange  and  a half;  8 per  cent  two 
exchanges;  3 per  cent  two  and  a half  exchanges;  2 per  cent  three  exchanges;  l per  cent  three 
and  a half  exchanges;  and  1 per  cent  four  or  more  exchanges.  Of  606  active  Europe-United  States 
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Although  the  writer  believes  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  make  pairings  with  the  understanding  that  their  normal  life  should 
be  three  exchanges,  in  view  of  the  present  personnel  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  offices  he  believes  that  an  attempt  to  put  this  arrangement  into 
operation  would  result  in  confusion;  and  therefore  he  does  not  recom- 
mend that  it  be  tried  at  present. 

A vexatious  problem  arises  from  the  mobility  of  school  population. 
If  two  groups  were  paired  one  year,  should  consignments  be  forwarded 
the  next  year  to  the  same  groups,  who  in  the  meantime  have  ad- 
vanced a grade,  or  should  they  go  to  the  new  groups  who  now  are  in 
the  grades  originally  paired?  This  problem  does  not  arise  in  all  pair- 
ings, as  in  many  cases  the  groups  represent  the  entire  school  rather 
than  any  particular  grade. 

Where  grades  are  paired  with  grades,  however,  the  problem  must 
be  dealt  with.  If  the  teacher  moves  along  with  the  class,  the  natural 
thing  to  do  is  to  send  the  new  correspondence  to  that  class.  But  if  in 
the  other  country  the  teacher  does  not  move  along  with  the  class  and 
the  correspondence  is  sent  to  the  same  teacher  and  grade — but  a new 
group — not  only  is  the  original  pairing  altered,  but  a difference  in  the 
age  of  the  groups  is  introduced.  One  year’s  difference  is  not  so  great, 
but  if  the  process  continues  four  or  five  years — as  has  happened — it 
is  likely  that  the  groups  then  corresponding  will  be  very  poorly 
matched.  Complications  also  arise  when,  as  is  common,  the  children 
in  both  groups  move  to  the  grade  above,  but  both  teachers  stay  in 
their  former  grades. 

Obviously,  under  the  circumstances  described  in  the  above  para- 
graph, it  is  impossible  to  continue  a pairing  with  both  teachers  and 
both  groups  as  they  were  originally.  A choice  must  be  made  between 
continuing  with  the  same  teachers  or  with  the  same  groups  of  children. 
Theoretically  it  is  the  groups  of  children  that  are  paired,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  all  the  persons  interviewed  during  the  investigation 
agreed,  it  is  the  teacher  upon  whom  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
correspondence  depends. 

If  the  new  teacher  under  whom  the  promoted  groups  come  is  not 
sympathetic  toward  the  correspondence,  it  will  be  a rare  case  in  which 

pairings  only  S.6  per  cent  had  reached  or  exceeded  three  exchanges  (July  1,  1928).  Of  course 
more  of  these  will  reach  this  stage,  but  if  twice  as  many  do  the  percentage  still  will  be  small.  As 
most  pairings  in  which  the  United  States  is  not  one  party  have  started  within  the  last  three  years, 
it  is  too  early  to  tell  definitely  whether  they  will  have  a tendency  to  longer  life  than  the  United 
States  pairings.  Table  14,  however,  indicates  that  they  will  not. 
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the  correspondence  will  prosper  in  spite  of  this  handicap.  It  is  very 
necessary  that  the  burden  of  continuing  the  correspondence  be 
placed  upon  the  teacher  or  some  school  official  who  first  entered  into 
the  activity.  If  this  person  believes  that  under  local  conditions  it  is 
better  for  the  correspondence  to  be  continued  by  the  old  group  under 
a new  teacher  and  takes  steps  to  interest  the  new  teacher  in  the  project, 
all  is  well.  But  here  again  we  are  confronted  by  the  danger  that  both 
parties  to  a pairing  will  not  take  the  same  action.  The  only  solution 
to  this  difficulty  seems  to  be  for  the  national  Junior  Red  Cross  sec- 
tions to  make  efforts  to  determine  w7hat  action  is  being  taken  in  each 
case  and  to  notify  the  other  interested  national  sections,  which  then 
could  take  such  action  as  local  conditions  seemed  to  make  advisable. 

Still  another  problem  is  that  of  changing  teachers.  Teachers  do  not 
continue  in  the  same  situations  indefinitely,  of  course.  This  is  a con- 
dition far  beyond  the  control  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  only  course 
open  to  that  organization  is  to  pursue  a policy  of  interesting  in  the 
correspondence  as  large  as  possible  a proportion  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  every  school  that  it  enters.  In  this  way,  if  one  or  two  teachers 
drop  out  each  year,  those  left  should  be  able  to  keep  the  activity  mov- 
ing and  to  interest  the  new  teachers  in  it. 

The  Time  Element 

There  is  nearly  complete  agreement  between  both  teachers  and 
Junior  Red  Cross  officials  that  the  greatest  handicap  of  the  cor- 
respondence is  the  almost  invariably  long  wait  for  replies.9 

Tabulation  of  the  time  elapsing  between  the  sending  of  the  con- 
signment and  receipt  of  an  answer  in  1,532  cases,  between  seven  dif- 
ferent countries,10  showrs  that  the  median  time  a group  must  wait  for 
an  answer  is  9.3  months. 

TABLE  IS 

Number  of  Months  Groups  Wait  for  Answers 
to  School  Correspondence 


MONTHS 


Number  of 
Cases 

0-2.9 

3-5.9 

6-8.9 

9-11.9 

12-14.9 

15-17.9 

18-20.9 

21-23.9 

24-up 

Total 

142 

306 

294 

240 

192 

126 

80 

SO 

102 

1,532 

Percentage 

9.2 

20 

19.2 

IS. 6 

12.4 

8.2 

5.7 

3.1 

6.6 

100 

” This  condition  is  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  ill  feeling  which  may  arise  from 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence,  pages  56  and  59. 

10  The  countries  were  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Estonia.  France,  Poland,  and  the  United 
States. 
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These  waits  are  occasioned  principally  by  three  factors:  the  time  taken 
by  the  schools  to  prepare  replies  after  they  receive  a consignment,  the 
time  taken  for  translation  and  office  routine  in  handling  the  material, 
and  the  time  taken  for  transportation  including  customs  house 
formalities.  These  factors  will  be  discussed  in  the  above  order. 

How  much  time  elapses  between  the  time  a school  receives  a con- 
signment and  the  time  it  dispatches  a reply?  Table  16  shows  that 
the  median  time  is  6.4  months. 

TABLE  16 

Time  Taken  by  Schools  to  Reply  to  Correspondence 


MONTHS 


Number  of 
Cases 

0-2.9 

3-S.9 

6-8.9 

9-11.9 

12-14.9 

15-17.9 

18-20.9 

21-23.9 

24-up 

Total 

j 443 

287 

245 

189 

120 

83 

53 

51 

51 

1,532 

Percentage . 

! 29 

18.8 

16.1 

12.4 

7.9 

5.5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

100 

Comparison  of  Table  15  with  Table  16  indicates  that  two-thirds 
of  the  nine-months’  period  that  schools  wait  for  answers  is  the  fault  of 
the  schools  themselves.  Except  in  very  exceptional  cases,  it  does  not 
take  six  months  to  do  the  actual  work  on  a portfolio  or  any  other  article 
of  school  correspondence. 

Information  on  this  point  was  not  asked  in  the  first  form  of  the 
questionnaire.  Only  16  replies  to  the  question  in  the  second  form 
are  at  hand.  These  few  replies  give  the  median  number  of  weeks 
needed  for  the  preparation  of  a portfolio  as  5.6,  with  a range  of  2 to 
20.  Probably  in  many  countries  the  teachers  are  not  able  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  the  correspondence  as  in  the  United  States,11  but 
granting  this,  it  is  evident  from  examination  of  portfolios  that  most  of 
the  six-months’  average  wait  for  a school  to  prepare  a reply  is  owing  to 
slowness  of  the  schools  to  get  at  the  work.  Some  Junior  Red  Cross 
offices  endeavor  to  get  a reply  from  a school  within  two  months. 

Schools  naturally  are  reluctant  to  give  time  to  such  an  activity  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  notably  during  the  organization  period  at 
the  start  of  a term  and  just  before  the  examination  period  at  the  end 
of  the  term.  Vacation  periods  also  cause  delay.  There  is  a very  pro- 
nounced tendency  for  schools  to  collect  material  for  a portfolio  during 
the  school  year  and  then  to  finish  the  portfolio  and  mail  it  just  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  tendency  to  look  on  the  preparation  as  a 


11  A discussion  of  this  point  is  given  on  page  34. 
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year-long  project  instead  of  a prompt  answer  to  correspondence 
received  is  something  which  only  persistent  propaganda  on  the  part 
of  the  national  Junior  Red  Cross  sections  can  remedy.  The  constant 
suggestions  made  by  many  sections  that  the  portfolios  be  smaller 
and  simpler  offer  the  logical  remedy  to  the  problem  of  the  slowly 
prepared  answer. 

The  common  cause  of  delay  of  correspondence  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  offices  themselves  is  the  time  needed  for  translation.  There  is 
some  variation  in  delay  caused  by  this  factor  from  office  to  office. 
Probably  there  are  half  a dozen,  or  fewer,  offices  which  do  not  have  a 
translator  in  their  employ.  In  the  cases  of  these  offices,  the  delay  while 
translations  are  being  arranged  may  be  two  months  or  more.  Only 
in  cases  of  two  national  offices,  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  League  Secretariat  was  there  an  opportunity  to  tabulate 
actual  records  of  the  time  taken  for  handling  consignments.  In 
the  Czechoslovakian  office,  where  the  burden  of  translation  is  heavy 
as  every  consignment  of  a large  volume  of  correspondence  must  be 
translated  from  the  national  languages  into  a standard  language 
or  vice  versa,  61  per  cent  of  the  material  is  forwarded  within  a month.12 
In  the  United  States  office,  43  per  cent  of  the  correspondence  requir- 
ing translation  is  forwarded  within  one  month.13  From  the  tabula- 
tions available  and  from  information  obtained  from  interviews,  the 
usual  time  required  for  translation  of  a portfolio  apparently  is  be- 
tween two  and  three  weeks.  This  is  not  the  time  required  for  the 
actual  translation  only,  but  includes  the  time  a portfolio  must  wait 
its  turn  for  translation.  At  the  League  Secretariat,  where  the  larger 
volume  of  work  makes  a larger  staff  of  translators  practicable,  half 
of  the  consignments  are  translated  in  six  days  or  less  and  94  per  cent 
within  one  month. 

In  translation  as  in  preparation,  a serious  cause  of  delay  is  the 
large  portfolio.  Translation  of  one  portfolio  at  the  League  Secretariat 
late  in  1928  took  more  than  10  days’  full-time  work,  while  one  a few 
months  later  contained  16,918  words  and  cost  $33.83  to  translate. 
Not  only  do  the  portfolios  with  much  material  to  translate  cause  extra 
work  and  delay,  but  the  tendency  of  the  translator  to  put  off  doing  the 

12  These  figures  are  based  on  the  practice  over  several  years.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the 
correspondence  office  under  a new  secretary  delays  of  more  than  a month  are  rare. 

13  The  period  covered  by  the  tabulation  included  several  months  when  an  exceptional  increase 
in  the  amount  of  material  received  from  Japan  overwhelmed  the  single  part-time  translator  who 
had  been  handling  the  work.  Since  making  the  post  of  translator  a full-time  position  with  added 
help  when  necessary,  the  situation  has  been  bettered. 
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large  portfolio  until  the  small  ones  are  done  results  in  extraordinarily 
long  delays  for  large  portfolios. 

Aside  from  the  time  needed  for  translation,  delays  in  Junior  Red 
Cross  offices  are  unusual  except  under  two  circumstances.  Sometimes 
it  requires  weeks  to  find  a suitable  partner  for  an  unpaired  group’s 
portfolio,  and  occasionally  correspondence  that  should  be  on  the  way 
to  its  destination  is  held  up  for  periods  varying  from  a few  days  to 
a few  weeks  while  it  is  exhibited  before  some  educational  or  Red  Cross 
gathering.  The  question  of  pairings  has  been  discussed  above.  It  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  some  delay  in  placing  unpaired  port- 
folios. With  regard  to  holding  up  portfolios  to  allow  their  exhibition, 
there  is  little  to  add  to  what  Junior  Red  Cross  officials  have  said  in  the 
past.  The  burden  of  their  remarks  is  that  the  practice  should  be 
abandoned  and  that  permanent  collections  of  exhibition  portfolios 
should  be  acquired  by  Junior  Red  Cross  offices  for  use  as  exhibition 
material.  Several  national  sections  as  well  as  the  League  Secretariat 
have  acquired  permanent  exhibits,  but  the  practice  of  delaying  con- 
signments is  still  current. 

An  unusual  and  inexcusable  form  of  delay  is  practiced  by  one 
European  section.  This  office  holds  all  its  school  correspondence 
until  it  has  a bundle  large  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheapest 
means  of  transportation.  In  1927  this  office  sent  eleven  bundles  of 
correspondence  to  the  League  Secretariat.  In  1928  it  forwarded 
material  only  in  January,  March,  May,  and  October. 

The  time  consumed  in  transportation  of  correspondence  is,  of 
course,  determined  by  conditions  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  Incomplete  figures  indicated  that  the  time  for  sending  a 
portfolio  from  Paris  to  the  capital  of  another  European  country  varies 
from  6 to  10  days  on  the  average,  while  the  time  from  Paris  to  Tokyo 
is  about  45  days  and  the  time  from  Paris  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
17  days.  Allowing  for  transportation  within  America,  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  a portfolio  to  come  from  a school  in  Europe  to  one  in 
America  or  vice  versa  is  about  30  days.  Between  Europe  and  Japan 
or  some  other  Far  Eastern  country  this  time  is  approximately  doubled. 
Between  European  countries  shipment  seldom  takes  more  than  two 
weeks. 

Although  the  above  figures  show  the  average  delays,  delays  of  three 
or  four  weeks  or  more  not  infrequently  occur  while  Junior  Red  Cross 
officials  endeavor  to  bring  in  a portfolio  free  of  customs  duty.  In 
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many  countries  Junior  Red  Cross  officials  have  permanent  arrange- 
ments with  customs  authorities  allowing  passage  of  the  correspondence 
as  pedagogical  or  exhibition  material.  But  even  in  these  countries,  with 
few  exceptions,  compliance  with  formalities  causes  delay  of  two  or 
three  days.  Several  governments  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
make  no  concessions  at  all  to  the  correspondence  but  assess  everything 
dutiable  at  the  full  rate.  Two  of  these  countries  that  make  no  con- 
cessions at  the  border  grant  free  postage  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross  within 
the  country. 

The  only  procedure  within  the  influence  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  that 
will  speed  up  the  transportation  of  the  correspondence  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  portfolio  which  is  too  large  to  secure  classification  in  the 
faster  classes  of  mail.  Thus  the  large  portfolio  is  seen  to  be,  in  several 
ways,  an  obstacle  to  speed.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate 
from  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  correspondence  the  portfolios  weigh- 
ing over  one  pound.  At  present  slightly  more  than  half  the  portfolios 
are  above  that  limit. 

Contact  Between  the  Schools  and  the  Red  Cross 

Basically  important  in  administering  the  school  correspondence  is 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  teachers  and  other  school  officials. 
Methods  of  reaching  the  teachers,  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross  groups, 
vary  with  the  size,  conditions,  and  resources  of  the  country.  All  of  the 
national  Junior  Red  Cross  sections  which  promote  correspondence 
activity  have  printed  or  mimeographed  circulars  giving  directions  for 
carrying  on  the  correspondence.  To  keep  up  interest  in  the  correspond- 
ence and  to  supply  current  information  and  new  ideas,  some  national 
sections  have  regular  space  devoted  to  the  correspondence  in  each  issue 
of  their  Junior  Red  Cross  magazines.  Of  nine  magazines14  examined, 
four  had  a department  in  each  issue  devoted  to  a direct  effort  to  inform 
the  groups  how  better  to  conduct  their  correspondence,  one  had  an 
article  each  month  about  a foreign  country  which  was  based  on  ma- 
terial from  the  correspondence,  three  had  an  article  each  month  about 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  abroad  which  occasionally  mentioned  the  corre- 
spondence, and  three  did  not  make  a practice  of  giving  space  each 
month  to  anything  connected  with  the  correspondence. 

In  urging  neglectful  groups  to  prepare  answers,  several  national  sec- 

14  The  magazines  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Italy,  Japan,  Poland, 
and  the  United  States. 
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tions  depend  on  printed  or  mimeographed  forms.  In  Italy  if  the  teacher 
neglects  to  have  his  group  prepare  an  answer  a letter  is  first  sent  to  him. 
If  that  elicits  no  response,  the  director  of  the  school  receives  a letter, 
and  if  that  is  ignored  a letter  is  sent  to  the  school  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict who  is  urged  to  spur  the  teacher  to  action.  The  director  of  the 
activity  also  carries  on  personal  correspondence  with  as  many  groups 
as  possible.  In  Czechoslovakia  letters  of  reproval  for  poor  or  neglected 
wmrk  are  addressed  not  to  the  teacher  but  directly  to  the  members  of 
the  group. 

Visits  to  the  schools  by  members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  staff  are  a 
spur  to  the  correspondence,  but  such  visits  are  not  always  possible. 
Because  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  field  service  there  is  none 
of  it  in  many  countries  and  in  Belgium  only  is  it  possible  for  the  field 
workers  to  make  a practice  of  visiting  each  group  as  often  as  once  a 
year.  Although  direct  visits  to  the  schools  by  members  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  staffs  are  rare,  many  teachers  are  reached  by  addresses  and 
exhibits  at  teachers’  meetings.  A number  of  countries  attempt  to  intro- 
duce as  much  Junior  Red  Cross  work  as  possible  into  the  normal 
schools. 

To  assist  the  national  sections  in  presenting  to  their  schools  an  at- 
tractively illustrated  and  well-planned  pamphlet  on  school  correspond- 
ence, the  League  Secretariat  should  prepare  a pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  print  it  in  the  more  widely  read  languages,  such  as  English, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish,  and  in  order  that  editions  could  be 
issued  in  the  national  language  furnish  the  plates  for  the  illustrations 
to  national  sections  of  countries  where  the  official  language  is  other 
than  one  of  those  listed  above.  Assistance  in  the  actual  cost  of  printing 
also  should  be  given  these  national  sections  by  the  League  Secretariat. 
A suggested  form  and  text  for  this  pamphlet  is  given  in  Appendix  C, 
pages  120-126. 

Financing  the  School  Correspondence 

Figures  on  the  cost  of  conducting  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school  corre- 
spondence are  not  available.  Even  the  American  Red  Cross  wras  not  in 
a position  to  figure  costs  beyond  those  of  the  salaries  of  the  persons 
actually  engaged  in  full-time  wTork  in  the  school  correspondence  bureau 
at  national  headquarters. 

Although  lack  of  data  thus  blocks  analysis  of  school  correspondence 
costs,  statements  of  Red  Cross  officials  to  the  writer  and  his  observa- 
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tion  in  various  Red  Cross  offices  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  inadequate 
financing  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  the  school 
correspondence  in  most  countries. 

Because  each  consignment  of  school  correspondence  must  be  trans- 
ported and — as  a rule — translated,  an  increased  volume  of  correspond- 
ence means  an  approximately  proportionate  increase  in  cost.  A slight 
allowance  may  be  made  for  the  economies  that  accompany  mass  pro- 
duction; in  the  case  of  school  correspondence,  however,  these  econ- 
omies are  slight  as  it  takes  just  twice  as  long  to  translate  ten  average 
portfolios  as  to  translate  five,  and  the  translation  is  the  major  expense. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  volume  of  school  correspondence  attained 
to  date  has  been  financed  by  the  various  Red  Cross  units.  But  the 
money-raising  power  of  these  units  increases  slowly,  and  if  the  interna- 
tional school  correspondence  must  be  held  to  the  same  rate  of  increase, 
the  growth  of  the  activity  will  be  seriously  retarded.  To  encourage 
expansion  of  the  correspondence,  it  is  recommended  that  funds  be 
secured  to  pay  the  cost  of  increases  in  the  school  correspondence  over 
and  above  the  volume  attained  during  the  school  year  1929-30 — this 
being  the  first  year  for  which  complete  records  of  the  correspondence 
carried  on  will  be  available. 

Recommended  conditions  to  govern  the  distribution  of  such  funds 
are  as  follows: 

1.  In  order  that  national  sections  that  were  virtually  inactive  in  school  cor- 
respondence during  1929-30  may  not  receive  what  in  effect  would  be  full  pay- 
ment for  what  they  do  this  and  succeeding  years,  the  minimum  base  on  which 
increases  will  be  figured  is  set  at  25.  For  example,  if  a Red  Cross  society  sent 
15  consignments  in  1929-30  and  35  in  1930-31,  it  would  receive  credit  for  an 
increase  of  10  only ; but  if  a Red  Cross  society  sent  40  consignments  in  1929-30 
and  60  in  1930-31,  it  would  receive  credit  for  an  increase  of  20.  The  28  most 
active  societies  would  not  be  affected  by  this  rule. 

2.  Payment  would  be  made  only  to  those  national  sections  that  supply  the 
League  Secretariat  with  the  usual  records  and  such  supplementary  information 
as  may  be  needed. 

3.  Although  no  fixed  standard  to  which  each  portfolio  must  conform  will  be 
set  up,  if  the  correspondence  of  any  national  section  differs  consistently  in  the 
matter  of  size,  quality,  or  composition  from  the  generally  accepted  standard  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  international  school  correspondence,  an  adjustment  will 
be  made  in  the  payments  remitted  to  that  country. 

4.  In  order  that  the  correspondence  translated  by  the  League  Secretariat  will 
not  be  delayed  because  of  insufficient  staff,  payment  for  translation  should  be 
made  to  the  Secretariat  on  the  same  basis  as  payment  made  to  the  national 
sections.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  payments,  to  the  League  shall  be 
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applied  entirely  to  the  employment  of  translators  above  and  beyond  the  three 
and  a half  persons  who,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  able,  under  the  revised  routine, 
to  handle  the  office  work  and  a volume  of  translation  equal  to  that  handled 
by  the  office  in  1929-30. 

The  schedule  of  payments  has  been  arrived  at  as  follows: 

The  cost  of  handling  the  consignments  varies  with  the  consignment,  of  course; 
but  to  make  bookkeeping  possible,  a flat  rate  for  a consignment  must  be  fixed. 
The  cost  may  be  divided  into  that  for  translation  and  that  for  transportation. 
No  payment  will  be  made  for  administration  beyond  that  paid  to  the  League 
Secretariat  for  the  administration  of  the  funds  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
correspondence.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  at  hand,  fair  costs  may  be  estimated 
as  follows: 

Translation 

1.  The  salaries  of  translators  vary  from  country  to  country,  but  $50  a month 
seems  to  be  a fair  average.  This  makes  an  average  of  $2  per  working  day. 

2.  Some  portfolios  of  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  may  be  translated  in 
about  an  hour,  but  others  take  several  days.  Experience  shows  that  a fair 
average  is  three  portfolios  in  two  days. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  two  paragraphs,  the  average  cost  for  translating 
a portfolio  is  $1.30. 

4.  The  cost  of  translating  a letter  of  school  correspondence  may  be  estimated 
at  25  cents. 

Transportation 

Ordinarily,  most  societies  can  send  their  portfolios  as  commercial  papers.  The 
rate  on  this  class  of  mail  is  12  cents  per  500  grammes,  the  weight  of  a standard 
portfolio.  But  postage  also  must  be  paid  on  the  packing.  To  pay  for  the 
postage  and  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  wrapping,  an  allowance  of  25  cents 
should  be  made  for  transportation.  As  school  correspondence  letters  usually  are 
enclosed  with  other  mail,  no  allowance  is  necessary  for  them.  Gifts  and  dolls, 
requiring  special  wrapping  and  being  of  greater  weight,  should  be  paid  for  at  a 
rate  of  75  cents  per  consignment. 

Payment  for  Consignments  Received 

The  figures  for  transportation  have  been  figured  on  a “one-way”  basis,  that 
is,  only  on  consignments  sent.  In  general,  the  number  of  consignments  received 
equal  the  number  of  those  sent.  As  a rule,  therefore,  the  payment  to  an  office 
should  be  double  that  indicated  above. 

There  is  more  variation  in  the  payments  for  translation.  Many  national  sec- 
tions translate  both  incoming  and  outgoing  consignments  into  or  out  of  a 
standard  language.  Others  translate  incoming  material  only.  The  English- 
speaking  societies  as  a rule  do  no  translating.  The  offices  then  may  be  classified 
as  “double-translation”  offices,  “single-translation”  offices,  and  “no-translation” 
offices.  As  it  is  not  intended  to  make  any  payment  to  the  League  Secretariat  for 
transportation  costs,  payments  to  the  Secretariat  include  the  cost  of  a single 
translation. 
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The  schedule  of  payments  discussed  in  detail  above  is  summarized 
in  Table  17. 


TABLE  17 

Payments  to  be  Made  per  Consignment  of  Correspondence  Sent 


Correspondence 

Translation 

Transportation 

Total 

For  portfolios  sent: 

Double-translation  office 

$2.60 

$0.70 

$3.30 

Single-translation  office  . . . 

1.30 

0.70 

2.00 

No-translation  office 

0.00 

0.70 

0.70 

League  Secretariat  

1.30 

0.00 

1.30 

For  letters  sent: 

Double-translation  office 

0.50 

0.00 

0.50 

Single-translation  office 

0.25 

0.00 

0.25 

No-translation  office 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

League  Secretariat  

0.25 

0.00 

0.25 

For  gifts  or  dolls  sent: 

Any  office  except  League 

0.00 

1.50 

1.50 

League  Secretariat 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

The  estimated  cost  of  payments  on  the  above  schedule  is  shown  in 
Table  18.  The  estimated  volume  of  consignments  used  in  Table  18  is 
based  on  such  records  for  past  years  as  are  available. 

TABLE  IS 


Yearly  Cost  of  an  Increase  of  100  Per  Cent  in 
Junior  Red  Cross  Correspondence 


Correspondence 

Double 

Transl. 

Office 

Single 

Transl. 

Office 

No 

Transl. 

Office 

League 

Total 

Payment  per  letter 

Letters,  1929-30 

$0.50 

$0.25 

$0.00 

$0.25 

(estimated)  

409 

202 

159 

195 

Payment 

$204.50 

$50.50 

$0.00 

$48.75 

$303.75 

Payment  per  gift  or  doll 
Gifts,  dolls,  1929-30 

$1.50 

$1.50 

$1.50 

$0.00 

(estimated)  

117 

58 

45 

56 

Payment 

$175.50 

$87.00 

$67.50 

$0.00 

$330.00 

Payment  per  portfolio  . . 
Portfolios,  1929-30 

$3.30 

$2.00 

$0.70 

$1.30 

(estimated)  

1,422 

701 

555 

679 

Payment 

$4,692.60 

$1,402.00 

$388.50 

$882.70 

$7,365.80 

Total $7,999.55 
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Multiplying  the  yearly  total  of  Table  18  by  three,  the  estimated  cost 
for  a three-year  period  is  found  to  be  $23,998.65,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
$24,000,  to  which  it  would  be  wise  to  add  $500  to  assist  the  League 
Secretariat  to  administer  the  fund. 

The  plan  set  up  excludes  the  United  States  from  participation  in 
the  benefits  because  in  the  past  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been  able 
to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  the  expansion  of  school  correspond- 
ence without  serious  trouble,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so. 

In  setting  up  this  financing  plan  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent  over  1929-30  for  each  of  the  next  three  years,  it  is  not  foreseen 
that  the  volume  of  correspondence  will  leap  to  100  per  cent  in  1930-31 
and  stay  at  that  level  for  the  succeeding  two  years.  Rather  it  is 
expected  that  the  increase  for  the  first  of  the  three  years  will  be  per- 
haps 50  to  75  per  cent  over  the  base  year,  that  the  increase  for  the 
second  year  will  be  about  100  per  cent  over  the  base  year,  and  that 
during  the  third  year  the  increase  over  the  base  year  will  be  in  excess 
of  100  per  cent,  probably  between  125  and  150  per  cent. 


Summary 

1.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  is  fostered  in  the 
various  nations  by  the  national  Red  Cross  societies,  usually  by  Junior 
sections  of  the  societies. 

2.  The  school  correspondence  efforts  of  the  various  national  societies 
are  coordinated  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Division  of  the  League 
Secretariat.  Better  to  fulfill  this  function,  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  should  periodically  issue  a school  correspondence  secretaries’ 
bulletin. 

3.  The  system  of  records  and  reports  in  use  has  been  inadequate  to 
supply  the  enlightening  information  needed  on  the  school  corre- 
spondence. 

4.  A new  system  of  records,  basically  not  greatly  different  from  the 
old  except  that  provision  is  made  for  supplying  information  concerning 
every  consignment  directly  to  the  League  Secretariat,  is  recommended. 

5.  Using  information  made  available  by  these  new  records,  the 
League  Secretariat  should  issue  complete  and  helpful  statistical  reports 
periodically. 

6.  The  present  method  of  pairing  two  groups  wishing  to  correspond 
is  not  very  successful. 
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7.  To  improve  the  pairing,  new  forms  have  been  provided  on  which 
helpful  information  concerning  the  groups  may  be  entered.  It  also  is 
recommended  that  the  League  Secretariat  furnish,  through  its  school 
correspondence  secretaries’  bulletin,  information  on  the  number  of  new 
pairings  probably  available  in  the  different  countries. 

8.  Few  pairings  produce  more  than  three  complete  exchanges. 

9.  The  median  time  a group  must  wait  for  an  answer  to  a consign- 
ment of  school  correspondence  has  been  9.3  months. 

10.  The  median  time  that  has  been  taken  by  groups  to  prepare  an- 
swers to  consignments  received  has  been  6.4  months,  although  the 
evidence  shows  that  this  much  time  is  not  actually  needed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a reply. 

1 1 . Large  portfolios  slow  up  the  speed  of  the  correspondence  because 
they  take  longer  to  prepare,  to  translate,  and  to  transport. 

12.  Pamphlets,  Junior  Red  Cross  magazines,  letters,  visits  by  field 
workers,  and  addresses  and  exhibits  at  teachers’  meetings  are  used  to 
promote  the  correspondence. 

13.  The  League  Secretariat  should  prepare  a well-illustrated  pam- 
phlet on  school  correspondence  for  the  use  of  the  various  national 
sections. 

14.  To  further  the  correspondence,  a sum  of  $24,500  should  be  made 
available  to  pay  the  cost  for  the  next  three-year  period  of  an  average 
increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  the  correspondence  over 
1929-30. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  was  inaugurated  during  the  early  years  of  the 
World  War.  The  present  program  of  the  organization  of  international 
school  correspondence  has  grown  out  of  letters  of  thanks  writtten  by 
European  children  who  had  been  aided  by  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  during  the  World  War  and  following  it.  The  Junior  Red  Cross 
is  neither  the  only  nor  the  first  organization  to  foster  international  cor- 
respondence between  school  children.  The  first  effort  along  this  line 
was  made  in  1894,  and  since  the  War  many  other  groups  have  pro- 
moted this  activity.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  is  unique, 
however,  in  that  it  is  carried  on  as  a group  activity,  whereas  the  other 
agencies  in  the  field  concentrate  on  starting  correspondence  between 
individuals.  The  bulk  of  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  consists  of 
portfolios  composed  of  both  text  and  illustrations. 

Starting  as  an  activity  carried  on  only  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean schools,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  has  expanded 
so  that  it  now  reaches  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  object  of  this  investigation  was  to 
analyze  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  with  a view  to  determin- 
ing its  pedagogical  and  social  values,  both  realized  and  potential,  and, 
if  the  sum  of  these  values  should  be  found  to  be  positive  and  not  nega- 
tive, to  recommend  administrative  adjustments  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  correspondence.  In  evaluating  the  correspondence,  then, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  not  to  determine  accurate- 
ly the  value  of  the  activity  but  merely  to  show  that  weighting  the  posi- 
tive values  against  the  negative  ones  leaves  a clear  negative  or  positive 
balance. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  therefore,  the  writer  is  attempting  not 
to  make  an  evaluation  that  will  fairly  present  the  balance  of  positive 
values  in  favor  of  the  correspondence — of  the  existence  of  which  he  has 
become  convinced  after  examination  of  the  evidence  in  the  foregoing 
pages — but  to  make  an  evaluation  in  which  positive  values  are  weighted 
conservatively  and  negative  values  generously. 
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In  considering  the  educational  value  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  corre- 
spondence the  following  points  have  been  made: 

1.  The  correspondence  offers  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  learn 
to  cooperate  with  other  members  of  the  group. 

2.  The  correspondence  may  be  used  to  motivate  study. 

3.  The  extensive  use  made  of  school  correspondence  received  indi- 
cates that  although  there  doubtless  is  room  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  correspondence  the  present  quality  is  not  such  as  to  rob 
the  material  of  usefulness. 

4.  In  schools  where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  the  cor- 
respondence receives  the  active  support  of  89  per  cent  of  the  adminis- 
trative officers  and  7 1 per  cent  of  the  teachers. 

5.  There  is  some  objection  to  the  correspondence  on  the  basis  that 
it  interferes  with  school  routine. 

The  first,  second,  and  fourth  points  enumerated  above  certainly  indi- 
cate positive  educational  values  in  the  correspondence.  Pursuing  a 
policy  of  estimating  the  values  of  the  correspondence  conservatively 
and  the  faults  generously,  the  third  may  be  entered  as  neutral.  Grant- 
ing that,  on  its  face,  the  fifth  point  shows  a negative  educational  value 
for  the  activity,  the  evidence  referred  to  under  the  fourth  point  indi- 
cates that  most  educators  who  have  had  experience  with  the  correspond- 
ence do  not  weight  heavily  this  alleged  interference  with  the  routine 
work  of  the  school. 

It  seems,  then,  that  without  question  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school 
correspondence  does  have  a balance  of  positive  educational  values. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  on 
international  understanding  the  following  points  have  been  made: 

1.  The  correspondence  tends  to  bring  home  realization  that  citizens 
of  foreign  countries  are  “human.” 

2.  The  correspondence  furthers  the  international  solidarity  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

3.  Material  that  might  harm  international  good  will  is  rare  in  the 
correspondence. 

4.  Failure  of  the  correspondence  to  form  personal  friendships  does 
not  detract  from  its  other  values. 

5.  Weaknesses  of  the  correspondence  that  may  have  negative  rather 
than  positive  values  for  the  international  good  will  of  the  correspond- 
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ents  are  not  in  the  material  itself  but  in  administrative  problems; 
namely,  long  waits  for  replies,  absence  of  replies,  absence  of  answers  to 
questions  asked,  and  variations  in  the  quality  of  material  exchanged 
between  two  groups.  These  faults  lead  more  to  loss  of  interest  in  the 
correspondence  than  to  active  ill  feeling  between  nations. 

6.  That  they  believe  the  correspondence  promotes  international 
understanding  was  indicated  by  86  of  the  101  respondents  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, while  96  indicated  their  belief  that  the  correspondence  inter- 
ests pupils  in  children  of  foreign  lands  . 

Conservatively  summing  up  the  preceding  points,  the  first,  second, 
and  sixth  indicate  positive  values  in  the  activity  tending  toward  better 
international  understanding.  The  third  and  fourth  are  neutral.  The 
fifth  is  negative  but  does  not  seem  to  balance  the  three  positive  values; 
and  even  if  it  did,  at  present  the  faults  there  listed  are  not  inherent 
in  the  activity  to  their  present  degree  but  are  ones  which  may  be 
alleviated  by  administrative  adjustments. 

Making  the  most  conservative  possible  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
bearing  on  the  value  of  the  correspondence,  it  seems  that  the  activity 
has  sufficient  actual  and  potential  values  to  justify  efforts  to  continue 
and  to  improve  it. 

To  encourage  the  national  Junior  Red  Cross  sections  and  to  furnish 
them  assistance  in  conducting  school  correspondence,  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  Secretariat  should  issue  periodically  a bulletin  for 
school  correspondence  secretaries,  containing  statistical  reports,  admin- 
istrative aids,  propaganda,  and  material  to  help  the  translators. 

A modified  system  of  record  forms  and  of  routine  for  handling  the 
correspondence  should  be  put  into  practice  to  speed  delivery  of  the 
correspondence  and  to  supply  more  complete  and  accurate  data  on  the 
activity.  These  new  records  will  furnish  statistics  for  helpful  reports  to 
be  compiled  quarterly  and  annually  by  the  League  Secretariat. 

By  reducing  the  proportion  of  large  portfolios  and  holding  the 
amount  of  text  to  that  actually  needed  for  proper  presentation  of  the 
portfolios,  reduction  may  be  expected  in  the  long  waits  for  replies  that 
now  are  a harmful  feature  of  the  correspondence. 

In  order  to  interest  more  schools  in  the  correspondence  and  to  im- 
prove the  work  of  those  now  participating,  the  League  Secretariat 
should  assist  the  national  sections  to  issue  an  attractive  pamphlet  on 
school  correspondence. 
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As  the  school  correspondence  is  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  Junior  Red  Cross  offices,  a 
fund  of  $24,500  should  be  made  available  to  pay  the  cost  of  increases 
in  the  volume  of  the  correspondence  over  that  of  the  year  1929-30.  This 
fund  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  an  average  increase  of  100 
per  cent  over  the  base  year  for  the  three  succeeding  years.  Circum- 
stances existing  at  the  termination  of  that  period  would  need  to  be  con- 
sidered before  determining  the  advisability  of  continuing  such  direct 
and  generous  aid  to  the  national  sections  beyond  that  period. 


APPENDIX  A 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  USED  AND  THE 
TABULATION  OF  REPLIES 

The  questionnaire  used  in  the  study  was  submitted  in  two  separate 
forms,  the  first  shortly  in  advance  of  the  termination  of  the  1927-28 
school  year.  Teachers  receiving  this  form  were  asked  not  only  to  fur- 
nish the  information  requested,  but  to  tender  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment of  the  form.  The  second  form — revised  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  received  from  returns  of  the  first — was  sent  out  in  Novem- 
ber 1928. 

The  teachers  and  school  administrators  to  whom  the  questionnaire 
was  sent  were  selected  by  the  Red  Cross  from  among  those  who  had  had 
most  experience  with  the  correspondence.  Although  it  is  possible  that 
this  method  of  selection  secured  a group  more  than  normally  well-dis- 
posed toward  the  correspondence,  it  obviously  would  have  been  fruitless 
to  seek  information  concerning  the  functioning  of  the  activity  from 
persons  who  had  had  little  or  no  experience  with  it. 

Below  are  given  both  forms  of  the  questionnaire  together  with  the 
covering  letter  sent  with  the  first  form.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  elements  included  in  only  one  form  are  italicized. 

Following  the  questionnaire  is  the  complete  tabulation  of  the  re- 
turns. Numbers  in  parentheses  following  the  number  of  the  item  in 
the  questionnaire  indicate  the  number  under  which  answers  are  given 
in  the  tabulation  of  returns. 

Below  is  the  text  of  the  covering  letter  which  was  sent,  personally 
addressed,  and  actually  signed,  to  everyone  who  was  asked  to  answer 
the  first  form  of  the  questionnaire: 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
National  Headquarters 
Washington,  D.  C. 

That  international  friendship  among  school  children  may  be  furthered  and  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  made  of  greater  service  to  the  teacher,  The  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  is  just  starting  a thorough  investigation  and  study  of 
International  School  Correspondence.  The  work  will  be  done  by  a competent 
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graduate  student  who  is  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  As  we  know  from  the  activities  of  your  pupils  that  you  are 
interested  in  this  work,  we  are  giving  you  this  opportunity  of  assisting  in  getting 
the  investigation  under  way. 

Enclosed  is  the  tentative  draft  of  an  “assistance  form”  that  it  is  proposed  to 
send  to  all  teachers  whose  pupils  are  engaged  in  International  School  Cor- 
respondence. That  we  may  have  the  suggestions  of  teachers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  blank,  before  it  is  printed,  we  are  sending  it  to  100  selected  instruc- 
tors, including  yourself,  so  that  we  may  have  their  reactions  to  it  this  spring, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  any  recommended  changes  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  form  is  believed  to  be  self-explanatory.  If  any  item  is  not  clear  to  you  at 
the  first  reading,  please  indicate  the  difficulty.  Perhaps  all  of  the  information 
asked  for  is  not  at  hand.  If  that  is  so,  please  supply  what  information  you  can 
without  too  much  research  and  indicate,  if  convenient,  why  it  is  impossible  to 
supply  the  other  information  asked. 

Please  feel  free  to  make  lengthy  comments,  if  you  desire. 

A stamped,  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience  in  returning 
the  assistance  form  after  you  have  filled  it  out  and  evaluated  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  B.  Wilson, 

National  Director, 

American  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Following  is  a reproduction  of  Form  I of  the  questionnaire: 

I.  ASSISTANCE  FORM 

Survey  of  International  School  Correspondence 
of  THE 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
2 Avenue  Velasquez 
Paris,  France 


Elementary  □ (6) 

Name  of  School  Junior  High  □ (6) 

Senior  High  □ (6) 

Cit  y State 


Is  school  Public  □;  Private  □;  Parochial  □?  (7) 

Name  of  person  using  this  form  

Position  (8)  

How  many  years  have  you  had  to  do  with  International  School  Correspondence 

in  this  school?  (1)  

(Information  furnished  will  be  kept  confidential,  of  course.) 

1.  (16)  Does  the  correspondence  come  to  you  translated  into 

English?  Yes  □ No  □ 
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2.  (5)  How  many  weeks  are  there  in  your  school  year? 

3.  (17)  Do  you  have  Junior  High  Schools  in  your  city ? Yes  □ No  □ 

4.  (11)  Is  the  correspondence  part  of  your  regular  school  work 

rather  than  a special  activity? Yes  □ No  □ 


5.  (12)  Was  correspondence  among  the  first  Junior  Red  Cross 

activities  in  your  school?  (Exclude  war  activity)  Yes  □ No  □ 

6.  (13,26)  Junior  Red  Cross  organization  in  your  school. 

(a)  Does  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter  have  an  active  Chair- 


man of  the  Chapter  School  Committee? Yes  □ No  □ 

( b ) Is  there  a Red  Cross  council  in  your  school  or  system?.  . Yes  □ No  □ 

(c)  Is  there  a city-wide  Junior  Red  Cross  organization?  . . . Yes  □ No  □ 


( d )  Check  the  unit  of  Red  Cross  organization  in  your  school: 
Room  □ ; Home  room  □ ; Grade  □ ; School  □ ; 
Other 

Comment: 


7.  (23,27)  Check  other  Junior  Red  Cross  activities  in  your  school: 


(a)  □ Participation  in  chapter 

activities 

(b)  □ Rallies 

(c)  □ Health  education 

(d)  □ Service  fund 

(e)  □ Christmas  boxes 
Comment: 


(/)  □ Service  to  veterans  in  hospitals 

(g)  □ Service  to  institutions 

(h)  □ Disaster  relief 

(i)  □ Good  cheer  programs 

O')  □ 


8.  (14)  Do  you  believe  it  better  to  exchange  with  one  school  for 

two  years  or  more  than  to  change  countries  with  each 

exchange?  Yes  □ No  □ 

9.  (IS)  Do  you  believe  it  better  to  exchange  with  more  than  one 

school  at  a time  than  with  a single  one? Yes  □ No  □ 


Following  are  six  separate  lists  of  things  to  be  ranked,  as  indicated.  (Sections 
10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  IS).  Please  rank  the  four  most  important  items  in  each  list  in 
what  you  think  is  the  order  of  their  importance,  using  figures  1,  2,  3,  4.  Beyond 
that  merely  check  those  you  think  important. 


10.  (20)  What  would  your  children 

(а)  □ Agriculture 

(б)  □ Industries 

(c)  □ School  work 

(d)  □ Community  life 

(e)  □ Literature 
Comment: 


like  most  to  hear  about  from  abroad? 
(/)  □ Holidays 

(g)  D Transportation 

(h)  □ Government 

(0  □ 

O')  □ 
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11.  (22,28)  What  in  the  correspondence  received  interested  your  children  most? 


(a)  □ Art  work 

(/) 

□ Dolls 

(fi)  □ Written  work 

(g) 

□ Exhibits  of  industries 

(?)  □ Exhibits  of  handwork 

(h) 

□ Exhibits  of  agriculture 

( d ) □ Pressed  flowers 

(i) 

□ 

(?)  □ Photos  and  picture  cards 

(?) 

□ 

Comment: 

12.  (18)  In  what  subject,  if  any,  does  the  correspondence  increase  the  children’ 

interest  most  ? 

(a)  □ English 

(h) 

□ International  relations 

(f>)  □ Modern  language 

(i) 

□ Current  events 

(c)  □ Geography 

(?) 

□ Fine  arts 

( d ) □ History 

(k) 

□ Industrial  arts 

(e)  □ Mathematics 

( l ) 

□ Homemaking 

(/)  □ Science 

(m) 

□ Music 

(g)  □ Civics 

(«) 

□ 

Comment: 

13.  (21)  Chief  values  of  the  correspondence: 

□ Interests  children 

□ Motivates  school  work 

□ Establishes  interest  in  for- 
eign children 

( d ) □ Promotes  international 
understanding 

□ Integrates  all  school 
subjects 


(«) 

(b) 

(?) 


(?) 


(/)  □ Teaches  idea  of  service 

(g)  □ Trains  in  group  activity 

(A)  □ 


(0 

(;) 


□ 

□ 


(k)  □ 


Comment: 


14.  (19,30)  Chief  faults  of  the  correspondence: 


(a)  □ Replies  too  long  delayed 

(h)  □ Some  work  receives  no 
replies 

(c)  □ Can’t  get  pairings  in 

countries  desired 

( d ) □ Replies  not  interestingly 

done 

( e ) □ Subject  of  replies  not  in- 

teresting 

(/)  □ Replies  of  poor  quality 
(g)  □ Information  asked  for  not 
in  replies 


( h ) □ Children  not  interested  in  the 

correspondence 

(i)  □ Does  not  fit  in  well  with  school 

work 

(;)  □ Interferes  with  school  work 
(k)  □ That  correspondence  is  group 
rather  than  individual 

(D  □ 

(«)  □ 
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IS.  Correspondence  most  satisfactory  with  what  countries?  Rank  for  each  of 
the  three  phases  indicated.  Rank  only  those  countries  with  which  you  have 


corresponded  at  least  one 
Country 

year * 

Time 

Interest 

Quality 

South  America 

Spain 

Switzerland 

U.  S.  Indians 

Comment: 


16.  (24)  Attitude  concerning  the  correspondence. 

Please  check  the  attitude  of  the  following  bodies  or  officers  of  your  school  in 
the  proper  square  according  to  the  code  below.  If  your  school  is  not  public, 
substitute  the  officers  who  perform  similar  functions  in  your  school. 

A — Actively  supports;  B — Neutral;  C — Disapproves;  D— Attitude  unknown. 


Board  of  Education 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Superintendent  .... 

Principal 

Local  Red  Cross 

Majority  of  teachers 

Patrons  of  school 

Community  clubs 

Comment: 


17.  (9) 

(a)  □ 

(b)  □ 

(c)  □ 

Comment: 


Who  first  suggested  that  your  school  take  up  the  correspondence? 

Chapter  junior  chairman 

id) 

□ A pupil 

A teacher 

(e) 

□ A Red  Cross  field  worker 

An  administrative  or 

(/) 

□ 

supervisory  officer 

’Only  a few  replies  were  received  to  this  question  and  as  those  replies  were  based  on  experience 
with  a small  proportion  of  the  countries  listed  here,  no  tabulation  of  replies  was  attempted. 
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18.  (25)  What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  Junior  Red  Cross? 


School  Enrollment 
R.  C.  Membership 
Per  cent  membership 
is  of  enrollment  ... 


K 1 


2 


Comment: 


3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

19.  (2)  What  percentage  of  the  enrollment  of  your  school  has  had  an  active 

part  in  preparing  international  school  correspondence? 

20.  (3,32)  What  percentage  of  your  school  enrollment  has  made  use,  in  any 

manner,  of  the  material  received  from  other  countries? 

21.  (33)  What  use  is  made  of  the  correspondence  that  you  prepare  and  that 

you  receive  ? 

22.  (34)  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  conveniently  the  work  in  your  school  in 

any  of  its  phases  not  treated  above. 

23.  (35)  What  suggestions  have  you  for  the  improvement  of  the  correspondence 

that  have  not  been  treated  above? 


24.  What  suggestions  have  you  for  the  improvement  of  this  assistance  form? 
Indicate  alterations  on  the  form  itself  if  more  convenient. 


II.  ASSISTANCE  FORM 
Survey  of  International  School  Correspondence 
of  the 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
2 Avenue  Velasquez 
Paris,  France 


Elementary  □ Senior  High  □ 
Name  of  school  Junior  High  □ System  (6)  □ 

City Approximate  population 


Name  of  person  using  this  form  

Position  (8)  

1.  (1)  How  many  years  have  you  had  to  do  with  international  school  cor- 

respondence in  this  school? 

2.  (2)  What  percentage  of  the  enrollment  of  your  school  or  room  has  had  an 

active  part  in  preparing  international  school  correspondence? 

3.  (3)  What  percentage  of  your  school  enrollment  has  made  use,  in  any 

manner,  of  the  material  received  from  other  countries? 

4.  (4)  How  many  weeks  usually  are  needed  for  the  preparation  of  a portfolio 

in  your  school? 

5.  (10)  Are  you  the  chairman  of  the  local  Red  Cross  school 

committee?  Yes  □ No  □ 
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6.  (11)  Is  the  correspondence  a part  of  your  regular  school  work 

rather  than  a special  activity? Yes  □ No  □ 

7.  (12)  Was  the  correspondence  among  the  first  Junior  Red 

Cross  activities  in  your  school?  (Exclude  war 

activity.)  Yes  □ No  □ 

8.  (13,26)  Junior  Red  Cross  organization  in  your  school. 

(a)  Does  your  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  have  an  active 

chairman  of  the  school  committee? Yes  □ No  □ 


(b)  Is  there  a Red  Cross  council  in  your  school  or  system?  . Yes  □ No  □ 

(c)  Is  there  a city-wide  Junior  Red  Cross  organization  ?...  . Yes  □ No  □ 

9.  (14)  Do  you  believe  it  is  better  to  exchange  with  one  school 
for  two  years  or  more  than  to  change  countries  with 
each  exchange?  Yes  □ No  □ 

10.  (15)  Do  you  believe  it  better  to  exchange  with  more  than  one 

school  at  a time  than  with  a single  one? Yes  □ No  □ 

Following  are  six  separate  lists  of  things  to  be  ranked  as  indicated.  (Sections 

11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.)  Please  rank  the  four  most  important  items  in  each  list  in 
what  you  think  is  the  order  of  their  importance,  using  figures  1,  2,  3,  4.  Beyond 
that  merely  check  those  you  think  important. 

11  (18)  In  what  subject,  if  any,  does  the  correspondence  increase  the  children’s 
interest  most  ? 


(a) 

□ English 

(h) 

□ 

International  relations 

( b ) 

□ Modern  language 

( i ) 

□ 

Current  events 

(c) 

□ Geography 

(;) 

□ 

Fine  arts 

(rf) 

□ History 

(k) 

□ 

Industrial  arts 

(e) 

□ Mathematics 

(0 

□ 

Homemaking 

(/) 

□ Science 

(m)  □ 

Music 

(g) 

□ Civics 

(») 

□ 

(19,30)  Chief  faults  of  the  correspondence. 

( a ) 

□ Replies  too  long  delayed 

( h ) 

□ 

Children  not  interested  in  the 

(f>) 

□ Some  work  receives  no 

correspondence 

replies 

(i) 

□ 

Does  not  fit  in  well  with  school 

(c) 

□ Can’t  get  pairings  in  coun- 

work 

tries  desired 

(;) 

□ 

Interferes  with  school  work 

(d) 

□ Replies  not  interestingly 

(k) 

□ 

That  correspondence  is  group 

done 

rather  than  individual 

( e ) 

□ Subject  of  replies  not  in- 

( i ) 

□ 

teresting 

(k) 

□ 

(/) 

□ Replies  of  poor  quality 

(g) 

□ Information  asked  for  not 

in  replies 
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13.  (20)  What  would  your  children  like  most  to  hear  about  from  abroad? 


(a)  □ Agriculture 

( b ) □ Industries 

(c)  □ School  work 

( d ) □ Community  life 

(e)  □ Literature 


(/)  □ Holidays 

(g)  □ Transportation 

(h)  □ Government 

(i)  □ 

O')  □ 


14.  (21,29)  Chief  values  of  the  correspondence. 


(a)  □ Interests  the  children 

(b)  □ Motivates  school  work 

(c)  □ Establishes  interest  in  for- 

eign children 

(d)  □ Teaches  idea  of  service 

( e ) □ Trains  in  group  activity 

(/)  □ 

IS.  (22,28)  What  in  the  correspondence 

(a)  □ Art  work 

(b)  □ Written  work 

(c)  □ Exhibits  of  handwork 

( d ) □ Pressed  flowers 

( e ) □ Photos  and  picture  cards 


(g)  □ Promotes  international  under- 

standing 

(h)  □ Integrates  all  school  subjects 

(i)  □ 

(;')  □ 


received  interested  your  children  most? 
(/)  □ Dolls 

(g)  □ Exhibits  of  industries 

(h)  □ Exhibits  of  agriculture 

(0  □ ' 

(i)  □ 


16.  (24)  Attitudes  concerning  correspondence. 


Please  check  the  attitude  of  the  following  bodies  or  officers  in  the  proper  square 
according  to  the  code  below.  If  your  school  is  not  public,  substitute  the  officers 
who  perform  similar  functions  in  your  school. 

A — Actively  supports;  B — Is  neutral;  C — Disapproves;  D — Attitude  unknown. 


ABC 


D 


1.  Board  of  Education 

2.  Superintendent 

3.  Principal 

4.  Local  Red  Cross 

5.  Majority  of  Teachers 

6.  Patrons  of  school 

7.  Community  clubs 

8.  Newspapers 


9. 


17.  (33)  What  use  is  made  of  the  correspondence  that  you  prepare  and  that 
you  receive  ? 


18.  (34)  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  conveniently  the  work  in  your  school  in 
any  of  its  phases  that  have  not  been  treated  above. 


19.  (35)  What  suggestions  have  you  for  the  improvement  of  the  correspondence 

that  have  not  been  treated  above  ? 

20.  Have  you  any  other  comment  on  the  correspondence? 
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Tabulation  of  Replies  to  Questionnaire  Sent  to  School  Officials 
Concerning  the  Junior  Red  Cross  School  Correspondence 


Nos. 

Column  A 

Column  B 

Column  C 

Column  D 

T-I-II 

(Form  I) 

(Form  II) 

(Form  11) 

Total 

1-h  - 1 Years  respondent  had  contact 

with  correspondence 

N 

51 

21 

72 

Mn 

3 

36 

2 

74 

3 

12 

Md 

2 

75 

2 

S3 

3 

24 

R 

.33- 

-10 

1- 

-8 

.33- 

-10 

Q 

86 

1 

75 

1 

45 

2-19-  2 Per  cent  of  room  having  part  in 

preparing  correspondence1 

N 

38 

20 

58 

Mn 

53 

4 

80 

0 

62 

6 

Md 

38 

3 

96 

6 

61 

7 

R 

5- 

-100 

20-100 

5- 

100 

Mode 

100 

100 

100 

Per  cent  of  Modality 

34 

2 

60 

0 

43 

1 

3-20-  3 Per  cent  of  school  using  material 

received1 

N 

32 

18 

50 

Mn 

78 

7 

83 

3 

80 

4 

Md 

95 

9 

95 

2 

95 

1 

R 

10- 

-100 

30-100 

10- 

-100 

Mode 

100 

100 

100 

Per  cent  of  Modality 

56 

3 

61 

1 

58 

4-  - 4 Weeks  taken  for  preparation  of 

• 

portfolio 

N 

16 

Mn 

8 

Md 

5 

7 

R 

2- 

-20 

S-  2-  Weeks  in  school  year2 

N 

54 

Mn 

37 

6 

S.D 

1 

83 

Md 

38 

R 

38 

-40 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

6-  h-  h Type  of  school: 

Elementary 

36 

55.4 

17 

73.9 

53 

61.2 

Junior  high 

13 

20. 

3 

13. 

16 

18.2 

Senior  high 

7 

10.7 

1 

4.4 

8 

8.1 

System 

9 

13.9 

2 

8.7 

11 

12.5 

Total  replies 

65 

100 

| 

23 

100 

88 

100 

(For  footnotes  to  this  table,  see  page  111.) 
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Nos. 

Column  A 

Column  B 

Column  C 

Column  D 

T-I-II 

(Form  I) 

(Form  II) 

(Form  II) 

Total 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

7-  h-  h Kind  of  school: 

Public 

54 

96.4 

Private 

2 

3.6 

Parochial 

0 

Total  replies 

56 

100 

8-  h-  h Respondent’s  position: 

Superintendent  or  supervisor . . 

16 

33.3 

Principal 

20 

41.7 

Teacher 

12 

25 

Total  replies 

48 

100 

9-17-  Person  introducing 

correspondence : 

Chapter  junior  chairman* 

19 

35.2 

Teacher . . 

3 

5.6 

Administrative  or  supervisory 

officer 

12 

22.2 

Pupil 

Red  Cross  field  worker 

19 

35.2 

Others 

1 

1.8 

Total  replies 

54 

100 

10 5 Are  you  chapter  junior  chairman? 

Yes 

3 

17.6 

No 

14 

82.4 

Total  replies 

17 

100 

1 1-  4-  6 Is  the  correspondence  part  of 

school  work? 

Yes 

28 

51.9 

15 

65.2 

13 

68.4 

56 

58.3 

No 

26 

48.1 

8 

34.8 

6 

31.6 

40 

41.7 

Total  replies 

54 

100 

23 

100 

19 

100 

96 

100 

12-5-  7 Was  correspondence  among  first 

Red  Cross  activities  in  school? 

Yes 

34 

62.9 

16 

72.7 

14 

87.5 

64 

69.6 

No 

20 

37.1 

6 

27.3 

2 

12.5 

28 

30.4 

Total  replies 

54 

100 

22 

100 

16 

100 

92 

100 

13-6-8  Junior  Red  Cross  organization  ac- 

tive  chairman? 

Yes 

33 

63.5 

13 

72.2 

46 

65.7 

No 

19 

36.5 

5 

27.8 

24 

34.3 

Total  replies 

52 

100 

18 

100 

70 

100 

(For  footnotes  to  this  table,  see  page  111.) 
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Nos. 


Column  A 
(Form  I) 


Column  B 
(Form  II) 


I —1—11 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Red  Cross  council? 

Yes 

15 

28.3 

7 

43.7 

22 

31.9 

No 

38 

71.7 

9 

56.3 

47 

68.1 

Total  replies 

53 

100 

16 

100 

69 

100 

City  organization? 

Yes 

25 

54.4 

12 

80 

37 

60  7 

No 

21 

45.6 

3 

20 

24 

39.3 

Total  replies 

46 

100 

15 

100 

61 

100 

Organization  unit: 

Room 

3 

21.4 

Home  room 

3 

21.4 

Grade 

0 

School 

8 

57.2 

Total  replies 

14 

100 

14-  8-  9 Are  long  exchanges  better? 

Yes 

33 

67.4 

16 

69.6 

8 

42.1 

57 

62.6 

No 

16 

32.6 

7 

30.4 

11 

57.9 

34 

37.4 

Total  replies 

49 

100 

23 

100 

19 

100 

91 

100 

15-  9-10  Better  to  exchange  with  more 

than  1 school? 

Yes 

24 

50. 

13 

68.4 

12 

60.0 

49 

56.3 

No 

24 

50. 

6 

31.6 

8 

40.0 

38 

43.7 

Total  replies 

48 

100 

19 

100 

20 

100 

87 

100 

16-  1-  Receive  correspondence  in  Eng- 

lish? 

Ye9 

55 

100 

No 

0 

17-  3-  Does  your  city  have  Junior  high 

schools? 

Yes 

36 

66.7 

No 

18 

33.3 

Total  replies 

54 

100 

Column  C 
(Form  II) 


Column  D 
Total 


N< 


% 


Mds 

rank 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Md 

rank 


N 


% 


Md« 

rank 


18-12-1 1 In  what  subject  does  correspond 
ence  increase  interest  most?* 

Geography 

International  relations.  . . . 


88 

67 


22 

19 


96 

83 


100 

86 


93 

75 


93 

75 


(For  footnotes  to  this  table,  see  page  111.) 
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Nos. 

Column  A 

Column  B 

Column  C 

Column  D 

T-I-II 

(Form  I) 

(Form  II) 

(Form  II) 

Total 

Md5 

Md 

Md6 

N1 

% 

rank 

N 

% 

N 

% 

rank 

N 

% 

rank 

English 

34 

60 

3 

18 

78 

16 

76 

2 

68 

68 

2 

Current  events 

33 

58 

3 

15 

65 

10 

48 

4 

58 

58 

3 

History 

29 

51 

3 

14 

61 

13 

62 

4 

56 

56 

3 

Fine  arts 

24 

42 

4 

9 

39 

11 

52 

4 

44 

44 

4 

Industrial  arts 

25 

44 

4 

11 

48 

7 

33 

3 

43 

43 

4 

Civics 

11 

19 

4 

9 

39 

5 

24 

4 

25 

25 

4 

Modern  language 

5 

9 

2 

6 

26 

2 

10 

4 

13 

13 

2 

Science 

2 

4 

2 

4 

17 

4 

19 

4 

10 

10 

4 

Homemaking 

6 

26 

3 

14 

4 

9 

9 

4 

Music 

4 

17 

2 

10 

■ 4 

6 

6 

4 

Mathematics 

2 

9 

1 

5 

3 

3 

Others 

8 

14 

3 

13 

11 

11 

19-14-12  Faults  of  correspondence:1 

Slow  replies 

45 

79 

1 

19 

83 

17 

81 

1 

81 

81 

1 

Missing  replies 

31 

54 

2 

9 

39 

8 

38 

1 

48 

48 

2 

Limited  choice  of  countries. . . . 

18 

33 

2 

4 

17 

6 

29 

3 

29 

29 

2>^ 

Queries  not  answered 

10 

18 

3 

7 

30 

3 

14 

4 

20 

20 

3 

Not  individual 

7 

12 

3 

5 

22 

3 

14 

3 

15 

15 

3 

Interferes  with  school 

3 

5 

s'A 

9 

39 

2 

10 

2 

14 

14 

3 

Replies  poor  quality 

6 

11 

4 

3 

13 

4 

19 

4 

13 

13 

4 

Replies  not  interesting 

7 

12 

3 

2 

9 

i 

5 

2 

10 

10 

3 

Subjects  of  replies  not  inter- 

esting 

6 

11 

4 

1 

4 

7 

7 

4 

Doesn’t  fit  school 

3 

5 

3 

1 

4 

i 

5 

3 

5 

5 

3 

Pupils  not  interested 

i 

5 

4 

1 

1 

4 

Others 

2 

4 

i 

5 

3 

3 

20-10-13  Children  would  like  most  to  hear 

about: 

School  work 

53 

93 

1 

22 

96 

21 

100 

1 

96 

96 

1 

Community  life 

54 

95 

2 

22 

96 

19 

90 

2 

95 

95 

2 

Industries 

35 

61 

3 

17 

74 

15 

71 

4 

67 

67 

3 

Holidays 

35 

61 

3 

17 

74 

14 

67 

2 

66 

66 

3 

Transportation 

32 

56 

4 

11 

48 

11 

52 

4 

54 

54 

4 

Government 

34 

60 

4 

10 

43 

6 

29 

1 

50 

50 

4 

Agriculture 

29 

51 

3 

11 

48 

5 

24 

4 

45 

45 

3 

Literature 

19 

33 

3 

3 

13 

5 

24 

4 

27 

27 

3 

Others 

7 

12 

3 

1 

4 

8 

8 

3 

21-13-14  Chief  values  of  correspondence: 

Establishes  interest  in  foreign 

children 

54 

95 

2 

21 

91 

21 

100 

2 

96 

96 

2 

Promotes  international  under- 

standing 

48 

84 

2 

22 

96 

16 

76 

3 

86 

86 

2 

Motivates  study 

50 

88 

2 

17 

74 

16 

76 

2 

83 

83 

2 

Interests  children 

45 

79 

3 

20 

87 

14 

67 

3 

79 

79 

3 

T rains  in  group  activity 

37 

65 

2 

16 

70 

12 

57 

3 

65 

65 

3 

Teaches  “service" 

31 

54 

2 

16 

70 

13 

62 

2 

60 

60 

2 

Integrates  studies 

26 

46 

4 

10 

43 

4 

19 

4 

40 

40 

4 

(For  footnotes  to  this  table,  see  page  111.) 
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Nos. 

Column  A 

Column  B 

Column  C j 

Column  D 

T-I-II 

(Form  I) 

(Form  II) 

(Form  II) 

Total 

Md5 

Md 

Md6 

N< 

% 

rank 

N 

% 

N 

% 

rank 

N 

% 

rank 

22-1 1-15  What  interested  pupils  most? 

Handwork 

51 

89 

2 

13 

57 

20 

95 

2 

84 

84 

2 

Art  work 

48 

84 

2 

20 

87 

16 

76 

3 

84 

84 

2 

Photographs,  cards 

48 

84 

3 

17 

74 

19 

90 

3 

84 

84 

3 

Written  work 

38 

67 

3 H 

12 

52 

9 

43 

3 

59 

59 

3 

Dolls 

26 

46 

2 

3 

13 

5 

24 

1 

34 

34 

2 

Pressed  flowers 

24 

42 

4 

3 

13 

4 

19 

3 

31 

31 

3JS 

Industrial  exhibits 

22 

39 

4 

5 

22 

3 

14 

4 

30 

30 

4 

Agricultural  exhibits 

15 

26 

2 

4 

17 

3 

14 

3H 

22 

22 

3 

Others 

3 

5 

1 

4 

4 

4 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

23-  7-  Other  Junior  Red  Cross  activi- 

ties  in  the  school. 

Christmas  boxes 

45 

79 

Health  education 

40 

70 

Service  to  veterans  in  hospitals. 

40 

70 

Service  to  institutions 

33 

58 

Service  fund 

30 

53 

Disaster  relief 

26 

46 

Participation  in  chapter  activi- 

ties 

21 

37 

Good  cheer  programs 

18 

32 

Rallies 

8 

14 

Others . 

13 

23 

24-16-16  Attitudes  of  officials: 

Board  of  Education 

Supports 

18 

45 

7 

41 

9 

50 

34 

45 

Neutral 

8 

20 

3 

18 

3 

17 

14 

19 

Disapproves 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Unknown 

13 

33 

7 

41 

6 

33 

26 

35 

Total  replies 

40 

100 

17 

100 

18 

100 

75 

100 

Superintendent 

Supports 

43 

90 

17 

82 

20 

95 

80 

89 

Neutral 

4 

8 

2 

9 

1 

5 

7 

8 

Disapproves 

Unknown 

1 

2 

2 

9 

3 

3 

Total  replies 

48 

100 

21 

100 

21 

100 

90 

100 

Principal 

Supports 

48 

92 

20 

100 

13 

68 

81 

89 

Neutral 

2 

4 

6 

32 

8 

9 

Disapproves 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Unknown 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Total  replies 

52 

100 

20 

100 

19 

100 

91 

100 

(For  footnotes  to  this  table,  see  page  111.) 
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Nos. 

Column  A 

Column  B 

Column  C 

Column  D 

T-I-II 

(Form  I) 

(Form  II) 

(Form  II) 

Total 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Local  Red  Cross 

Supports 

34 

74 

15 

72 

17 

81 

66 

75 

Neutral 

1 1 

24 

3 

14 

1 

5 

15 

17 

Disapproves 

Unknown 

1 

2 

3 

14 

3 

14 

7 

8 

Total  replies  

46 

100 

21 

100 

21 

100 

88 

100 

Majority  of  teachers 

Support 

35 

73 

15 

75 

12 

60 

62 

71 

Neutral 

13 

27 

4 

20 

7 

35 

24 

27 

Disapprove 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Unknown 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Total  replies . . 

48 

100 

20 

100 

20 

100 

88 

100 

School  patrons 

Support 

23 

56 

7 

39 

11 

58 

41 

53 

Neutral 

7 

17 

5 

28 

1 

5 

13 

17 

Disapproves 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Unknown 

10 

24 

6 

33 

7 

37 

23 

29 

Total  replies 

41 

100 

18 

100 

19 

100 

78 

100 

Community  clubs 

Support 

8 

31 

3 

16 

7 

37 

18 

28 

Neutral 

6 

23 

2 

11 

2 

10 

10 

16 

Disapprove 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Unknown 

12 

46 

13 

68 

10 

53 

35 

55 

Total  replies 

26 

100 

19 

100 

19 

100 

64 

100 

Newspapers 

Support 

1 

10 

53 

11 

55 

Neutral 

2 

10 

2 

10 

Disapprove 

Unknown 

7 

37 

7 

35 

Total  replies 

1 

19 

100 

20 

100 

25-18-  Enrollment  of  schools  replying: 

N 

4! 

Mn 

1077 

SD 

1136 

Md 

721 

R 

21-4484 

(For  footnotes  to  this  table,  see  page  111.) 
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Answers  to  the  Questionnaire 

A total  of  200  questionnaires  were  distributed;  of  these,  100  were 
the  first  form  and  100  were  the  second.  Of  the  number  distributed,  57 
of  Form  I and  44  of  Form  II  were  returned  satisfactorily  completed. 
Form  II  was  tabulated  in  two  separate  lots,  the  tabulation  of  the  first 
lot  being  incomplete. 

The  tabulation  of  returns  appears  on  pages  105-110.  The  number  of 
cases  for  the  first  form  (Column  A)  is  57 ; for  the  second  form,  group  1 
(Column  B),  23;  for  the  second  form,  group  2 (Column  C),  21. 

In  the  column  headed  T is  the  number  of  the  tabulation.  Column  I 
gives  the  number  of  the  item  in  Form  I while  Column  II  gives  the 
number  in  Form  II.  The  letter  “h”  in  Columns  I or  II  indicates  that 
the  information  was  asked  for  in  the  heading  of  the  questionnaire. 

Only  a small  proportion  of  those  answering  the  questionnaire  wrote 
the  comments  asked  for  on  the  last  pages  of  the  form.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  number  and  quality  of  these  replies,  those  from  the  first  twenty- 
one  questionnaires  examined  are  reproduced  on  the  following  pages. 
Also  included  are  comments  added  to  other  items  in  the  questionnaire, 
in  this  group  of  twenty-one. 

FOOTNOTES  TO  TABULATION  ON  PAGES  105-110 

1 Because  of  the  wording  of  Question  19  in  Form  I of  the  questionnaire  (this  weakness  was 
corrected  in  Form  II)  the  distribution  of  returns  to  this  question  for  that  form  is  bi-modal. 

Due  to  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  returns  on  items  2 and  3,  the  ordinary  measures  of 
dispersion  have  little  significance  for  them.  In  this  particular  situation  the  percentage  of  scores 
falling  at  the  mode — termed  “percentage  of  modality” — which  is  at  one  extreme  of  the  scale, 
seems  to  be  more  significant  than  the  ordinarily  valid  measures  of  dispersion.  The  mode  used  is 
the  crude  mode  determined  by  finding  the  step  at  which  fall  the  greatest  number  of  cases  and  is 
not  the  more  accurate  mode  determined  by  one  of  the  refined  processes  described  by  Yule  (1927, 
pages  120-23)  or  Kelley  (1923,  pages  60-62). 

2 This  item  has  no  particular  significance  for  this  study  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  is  statistically  misleading  for  the  reason  that  Form  I of  the  questionnaire  on  which  this 
question  was  asked  was  sent  to  the  schools  late  in  May  so  that  naturally  only  those  with  a school 
year  extending  into  June  tvere  likely  to  answer. 

3 As  the  Red  Cross  has  a policy  of  securing  school  administrative  officers  or  teachers  as  chapter 
junior  chairmen,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  19  junior  chairmen  might  have  been  school  officers. 

4 The  writer  believes  that  the  percentage  of  times  an  item  has  been  checked  or  ranked — tabu- 
lated under  N — is  a more  significant  measure  than  the  medians  of  ranks  assigned  it  by  the 
respondents.  Many  checks  indicate  extensive  similarity  of  experience,  whereas  a high  rank  by  a 
few  might  be  due  to  intensive  experience  under  special  conditions. 

Statistically  it  is  found  that  there  is  a significant  positive  correlation  between  the  ranks 
obtained  by  arranging  in  order  of  percentage  of  times  checked  and  the  order  obtained  by  arranging 
in  order  of  the  medians  of  the  ranks  assigned  by  those  answering  the  questionnaire.  (These  rank- 
difference  correlations  are:  Item  18,  .70;  Item  19,  .84;  Item  20,  .62;  Item  21,  .69;  Item  22,  .60.) 
This  correlation,  obtained  by  use  of  the  method  of  rank-differences,  is  not  highly  accurate  because 
of  the  many  tied  ranks  in  the  latter  ranking,  but  it  nevertheless  lends  support  to  the  deduction 
that  no  serious  error  will  result  if  the  various  items  are  ranked  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of 
times  checked  by  those  answering  the  questionnaire. 

5This  percentage  has  been  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  times  an  item  has  been 
checked  or  ranked  by  the  total  number  of  replies  to  the  questionnaire  tabulated  in  the  respective 
columns — 57  in  Column  A;  23  in  Column  B;  21  in  Column  C,  and  101  in  Column  D. 

8 This  median  has  been  figured  on  the  combination  of  Columns  A and  C. 
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Nos. 

T-I-II 

(1) 

26-6-8  “A  school  project  is  presented.  Then  each  classroom  in  the  school 
works  out  its  part  of  the  project.  In  this  way  100  per  cent  activity  and 
interest  are  attained.” 


(2) 

27- 7  “Our  village  newspapers  daily  and  weekly  do  much  to  help  us  by 

printing  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  work  in  this  school.” 

(3) 

28- 11-15  “We  think  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  exchange  of  dolls  in  their 

costumes.  Up  to  date  we  have  received  only  one  doll  in  a portfolio.  It 
was  an  Indian  doll;  we  have  received  no  foreign  doll.  The  Wooden 
Health  Horses  from  Japan  were  more  intriguing  than  anything  else 
received.” 

(4) 

29- 13-14  “(a)  and  ( b ) might  be  ranked  the  same  or  they  could  come  under  the 

same  heading.” 

(3) 

30- 14-12  Referring  to  part  “k”:  “The  children  feel  that  they  would  like  to  own 

the  correspondence.  It  seems  a little  nearer  to  call  them  by  name.” 

(6) 

31- 15  “The  children  can  hardly  wait  and  are  planning  something  all  the 

time  for  their  Indian  school.” 


(7) 

“The  Australian  letter  and  booklet  this  year  were  most  thoroughly 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the  girls — and  they  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  Australia.  This  interest  seems  to  have  held  over.” 

(5) 

Referring  to  exchanges  with  Indian  schools:  “This  work  has  been  of 
great  value  to  us  in  many,  many  ways.  We  have  received  hundreds  of 
delightful  and  appreciative  letters  and  beautiful  gifts  from  our  Indian 
friends.”* 

(?) 

32-20-3  “Teachers  told  me  they  were  able  to  teach  more  geography  than  they 
had  been  able  to  heretofore.  One  very  efficient  teacher  said  that  the 
pupils  learned  more  from  the  exhibits  than  from  their  books.” 

(10) 

“Even  the  kindergarten  children  are  keenly  interested  in  all  the  ma- 
terial received  from  other  countries  and  from  our  Indian  friends.” 


* Although  reference  was  made  to  correspondence  between  United  States  Indian  schools  and 
United  States  schools  for  whites  in  the  questionnaire,  consideration  of  this  particular  type  of 
correspondence  later  was  dropped  from  the  investigation  as  it  was  not  international. 
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(11) 

“The  portfolios  received  by  high  school  and  junior  high  school  English 
classes  have  been  in  constant  use.  After  the  class  receiving  the  portfolio 
has  had  time  to  examine  and  enjoy  it,  it  is  passed  on  to  another  group. 
The  geography  teachers  in  Junior  high  have  not  been  active  in  preparing 
portfolios  or  asking  for  exchange  work.  They  seem  to  feel  that  this 
belongs  to  English  classes.  When  a portfolio  is  received  by  intermediate 
groups,  it  usually  goes  the  round  of  the  entire  school.  All  portfolios 
were  shown  recently  at  a school  exhibit.” 

(12) 

33- 21-17  “Correspondence  correlated  with  all  subjects.  That  received  is  used: 

1.  in  geography  classes;  2.  viewed  by  the  entire  school;  3.  loaned  to  the 
children’s  museum.” 

(13) 

“Motivates  our  work.  That  received  is  used  in  geography,  history,  art, 
manual  training.” 

(14) 

“Simply  used  as  class  exercises  in  English  composition  or  letter  writ- 
ing and  also  in  human  geography  and  current  events.” 

(15) 

“Put  on  exhibition.  Lent  to  schools  not  having  correspondence  be- 
sides being  well  examined  in  school  receiving  it.  A sample  of  latest  port- 
folio sent  abroad  was  made  to  send  to  outlying  schools  which  are  con- 
templating correspondence.” 

(16) 

“Used  in  social  studies  and  language.  Exhibited  to  service  clubs, 
public,  press.” 

(17) 

“All  material  so  received  is  exhibited  in  our  library  for  every  class  to 
see  and  handle.  It  is  sent  to  classrooms  of  younger  pupils.  Then  it  be- 
comes part  of  our  permanent  geographical  and  other  equipment  and  is 
used  as  need  arises.  Letters  received  are  sent  to  the  library.” 

(18) 

“Sent  to  each  school  where  it  is  taken  up  with  the  children.  Exhibited 
in  some  department  store  window  to  interest  the  community.  Finally 
sent  to  local  Red  Cross  headquarters.” 

(19) 

“Used  in  all  the  rooms.  Reading  lessons,  geography,  history,  drawing, 
nature  study.  Exhibited  in  the  main  hall  where  it  is  inspected  by  many 
people  during  the  year.” 

(20) 

34- 22-18  “We  send  books  to  the  American  Red  Cross  office  in  St.  Louis  for  our 

Indian  friends.  This  year  the  books  were  sent  to  eight  Indian  schools. 
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The  Indian  children  and  their  teachers  are  constantly  sending  us  inter- 
esting letters  and  beautiful  specimens  of  their  handwork.” 

(21) 

35-23-19  “Emphasize  the  worth  of  exhibits  of  material  and  description  of 
methods  of  manufacture,  etc.  Urge  that  correspondence  cover  concrete 
subjects  rather  than  theoretical  ideas.” 

(22) 

“Send  list  of  things  in  which  the  different  countries  would  be  inter- 
ested to  children  in  the  United  States.  Copies  of  most  interesting  letters 
might  be  mimeographed  and  sent  out  to  show  other  schools  what  we 
can  do  through  the  correspondence.” 

(23) 

“More  of  it.” 

(24) 

“We  wrote  a friendly  letter  as  usual  to  accompany  each  portfolio  but 
we  used  real  letter  paper  and  envelopes.  It  seemed  like  a real  letter  and 
not  simply  a page  in  the  front  of  the  portfolio.” 


APPENDIX  B 

CHECKING  LISTS  FOR  INTERVIEWS 


The  interviews  conducted  during  the  investigation  divided  them- 
selves into  three  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  School  officers  (this  term  is 
used  as  including  teachers),  and  officers  of  local  Red  Cross  chapters; 
(2)  Members  of  national  Red  Cross  offices;  (3)  Members  of  interna- 
tional organizations,  such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  the  International 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Although  the  interviews  with  the  third 
class  contributed  to  the  investigator’s  background,  they  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  study  of  the  problem  in  the  same  direct  manner  as  did 
the  interviews  with  the  first  tw'o  groups;  hence,  no  detailed  description 
of  them  is  given  here. 

After  a month  of  preliminary  study  of  the  problem,  a detailed  out- 
line of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  making  the  investigation  was 
drawn  up.  The  checking  lists  for  interviews  reproduced  below  were 
then  prepared  as  a guide  in  securing  the  requisite  information  from 
those  interviewed.  In  these  checking  lists  the  numbers  given  under 
“Outline  Divisions”  refer  to  the  division  of  this  detailed  outline  with 
which  the  items  in  the  checking  list  are  concerned.  A sheet  of  notes 
was  kept  for  each  item  of  the  checking  lists. 

Interviews  with  Local  Officials 

The  first  actual  work  on  the  investigation  took  the  form  of  interviews 
with  school  officials  and  Red  Cross  county  chapter  officials  who  were 
located  near  New  York  or  who  happened  to  be  in  New  York  tempo- 
rarily. Of  this  group,  one  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Westchester 
County  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  one  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  central  committee  of  New  York  City,  one  was  prin- 
cipal of  a Newark,  New  Jersey,  elementary  school,  one  was  principal  of 
a Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  high  school,  and  one  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Revere,  Massachusetts. 

As  these  interviews  were  conducted  at  the  beginning  of  the  investi- 
gation, their  results  are  not  indicated  on  the  checking  list  which  follows. 
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Data  Sought  in  School  and  Chapter  Visits 


Item 

Item 

Outline 

Results 

No. 

Division 

A 

B 

c 

D 

1 

What  do  teachers  want  to  know  about  correspondence? 

i 

o 

o 

o 

o 

2 

Examples  of  friction  through  correspondence 

IIA4b 

o 

o 

o 

o 

3 

Are  rural-city  pairings  satisfactory? 

IID2c 

o 

o 

o 

o 

4 

Are  grades  of  equal  rank  paired? 

IIDSa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

What  are  attitudes  of  school  officers? 

IIDSa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

Attitudes  and  action  of  local  Red  Cross 

IIDSa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7 

Articulation  of  correspondence  with  school  work.. 

IID5b 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Sources  of  material  and  ideas  for  correspondence 

IIDSc 

X 

X 

- 

X 

9 

How  long  is  taken  to  prepare  a portfolio? 

IID5b 

X 

X 

- 

- 

10 

What  do  pupils  like  best  to  hear  about? 

IID5e 

o 

- 

- 

o 

n 

What  material  interests  children  most? 

IIDSf 

o 

- 

- 

- 

12 

In  what  subject  does  correspondence  interest  pupils  most?.  . . 

IID5g 

o 

X 

X 

X 

13 

What  proportion  of  children  actually  aid  in  preparation  of 
correspondence? 

IID5h 

X 

X 

X 

X 

14 

Does  the  correspondence  interest  children? 

IIE1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

15 

Does  the  correspondence  motivate  school  work? 

IIE2 

o 

X 

X 

- 

16 

Does  the  correspondence  integrate  school  subjects? 

IIE3 

o 

X 

X 

X 

17 

Does  the  correspondence  train  in  group  activity? 

IIE4 

o 

- 

- 

- 

18 

Does  the  correspondence  prepare  for  future  activities? 

IIE5 

o 

o 

o 

o 

19 

Information  about  other  peoples  in  correspondence.  

IIE6 

o 

- 

- 

- 

20 

Does  correspondence  interfere  with  routine  school  work?  ... 

IIF 

X 

X 

X 

X 

21 

How  would  regulations  barring  slow  schools  be  received?.  . . 

II I B 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

22 

How  about  setting  up  objective  standards  for  dividing  cor- 
respondence into  classes? 

IIIIA3d 

X 

_ 

_ 

23 

Evidence  of  teaching  “service"  ideal  in  correspondence 

II  B 

o 

o 

o 

o 

24 

Entrance  to  schools 

IIC2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

25 

Collection  of  portfolios  from  schools 

IID4b 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26 

Forwarding  portfolios  to  schools  from  national  headquarters. 

IID4b8 

X 

- 

- 

- 

27 

Records  of  correspondence  kept  locally 

IID4cl 

o 

o 

o 

X 

28 

What  is  reaction  to  Red  Cross  efforts  to  promote  correspon- 
dence, secure  replies,  etc.? 

IID4c3 

o 

o 

X 

X 

29 

Is  any  effort  at  propaganda  made  in  preparing  correspondence? 

IIGla 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

How  is  editing  of  correspondence  by  headquarters  liked? .... 

IIGlb 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

Is  correspondence  used  for  selfish  aims  of  any  organization?  . 

IIG2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Data  for  comparing  grade  status  of  countries 

IIIAc3 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

Of  what  does  correspondence  consist? 

Ildlb 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

What  percentage  of  pupils  in  groups  preparing  correspon- 
dence belong  to  Junior  Red  Cross? 

IID51 

X 

_ 

_ 

35 

What  other  Red  Cross  activities  are  in  programs  of  schools 
corresponding? 

IID5j 

X 

X 

X 

X 

36 

How  is  expense  of  correspondence  borne  in  the  school? 

IID5k 

X 

- 

- 

- 

37 

Who  first  suggested  that  correspondence  be  taken  up  in  the 

IID51 

In  this  list,  those  interviewed  (see  Results,  Table  on  page  118)  were: 

A — Junior  secretary  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  chapter. 

B — Four  elementary  school  teachers  of  Toronto,  Canada,  meeting  at  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  national  headquarters. 

C — Elementary  school  teacher  of  New  London,  Connecticut. 

D — Junior  staff  of  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Red  Cross  chapter. 
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The  key  to  the  Results  is : 

X — information  obtained. 

O — information  asked  for  but  not  available. 

? — information  asked  for,  not  obtained,  but  possibly  available. 
information  not  asked  for  specifically. 


Interviews  with  National  Red  Cross  Officials 

As  stated  above,  this  checking  list  was  prepared  after  a month  of 
work  on  the  problem.  Subsequent  experience  showed  that  in  certain 
respects  it  might  have  been  better  in  a somewhat  modified  form.  Items 
which  well  might  have  been  omitted  and  which  have  been  omitted  from 
the  tabulation  below  are : 

Group  I,  Information  available  in  better  form  from  sources  other 
than  interviews: 

“Of  what  does  the  correspondence  consist?” 

“What  source  of  materials  and  suggestions  for  the  correspondence  do  the  schools 
have?” 

“Material  for  charting  school  ages,  grades,  etc.” 

Group  II,  Either  unimportant  or  so  uniform  from  country  to  coun- 
try as  not  to  merit  special  study  in  each.  Evidence  on  this  uniformity 
was  available  at  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  Secretariat : 

“How  are  portfolios  collected  from  schools?” 

“How  are  portfolios  sent  to  national  headquarters?” 

“How  are  portfolios  forwarded  to  League  Secretariat?” 

“Handling  the  correspondence  at  the  League.” 

“Sending  correspondence  from  the  League  to  national  headquarters.” 

“Handling  incoming  correspondence  at  national  headquarters.” 

“Forwarding  to  schools  from  national  headquarters.” 

“How  is  expense  of  correspondence  borne  in  the  schools?” 

Group  III,  Included  in  item  number  3 — 

“Attitudes  of  school  officers  and  patrons.” 

Group  IV,  Included  in  item  number  6 — 

“Is  an  attempt  made  to  detect  propaganda?” 

Group  V,  In  most  countries  no  local  Red  Cross  worthy  of  considera- 
tion exists. 

“Attitudes  of  local  Red  Cross.” 
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Data  Sought 

At  Red  Cross  Headquarters 


Results 


No. 

Item 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

1 

Friendly  international  acts  of  Juniors 

o 

X 

o 

o 

o 







o 

_ 

_ 

o 

2 

Examples  of  friction  through  corre- 

spondence 

o 

o 

X 

X 

X 

o 

0 

X 

0 

- 

- 

X 

3 

Junior  Red  Cross  entrance  to  schools 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

Are  equal  grades  paired? 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

What  is  the  personnel  for  handling 

correspondence? 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

What  happens  to  portfolios  at  national 

headquarters? 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

- 

- 

X 

- 

7 

Does  customs  examination  cause  diffi- 

culty?  Can  it  be  avoided? 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

8 

Records  of  the  correspondence 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

Reports  issued  on  the  correspondence 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

What  pamphlets,  bulletins,  follow-up 

notices,  field  visits,  etc.,  used? 

X 

- 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

11 

How  long  is  taken  to  prepare  a port- 

folio? 

o 

X 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

- 

o 

- 

- 

12 

What  do  pupils  like  best  to  hear  about? 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

13 

What  type  of  material  interests  pupils 

most? 

o 

o 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

14 

In  what  study  does  correspondence  in- 

terest  children  most? 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

- 

X 

15 

Does  the  correspondence  interfere  with 

school  work? 

X 

X 

- 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

Is  propaganda  attempted  in  preparing 

the  correspondence? 

X 

17 

How  would  regulations  barring  slow 

schools  be  received? 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

X 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

Opinions  on  single  exchanges  and  in- 

dividual  correspondence 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

X 

- 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

Possibility  of  expansion 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Group  VI,  Because  the  standards  and  classes  referred  to  were  too 
indefinite  to  call  forth  positive  statements. 

“Reaction  to  an  attempt  to  set  up  standards,  create  classes,  etc.” 

Group  VII,  Outside  the  field  of  investigation. 

“How  about  encouraging  pupil  visits?” 
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In  this  checking  list  the  countries 
ducted  were: 

A — United  States 
B — Canada 
C — Austria 
D — Belgium 
E — Czechoslovakia 
F — Switzerland 


in  which  interviews  were  con- 


G— Germany 
H — Hungary 
I — Yugoslavia 
J — Bulgaria 
K— Greece 
L— Italy 


The  key  to  the  Results  is: 

X — information  obtained. 

O — information  asked  for  but  not  available. 

? — information  asked  for  not  obtained  but  possibly  available. 
information  not  asked  for  specifically. 
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PROPOSED  PAMPHLET 
FOR  SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENCE 

Title:  With  the  Help  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 

I CAN  SEE  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Cover  illustration  (colors) : 

Children  of  different  races  waving  greetings  to  one  another 
around  the  globe. 

Inside  front  cover:  Blank. 

Page  1 : Text  (see  below). 

Page  2 : Maps,  one  showing  extent  of  Junior  R.ed  Cross  correspondence 
on  January  1,  1924,  the  other  its  extent  on  January  1,  1929. 

Page  3:  Text  (see  below). 

Page  4:  Photographs  (in  colors)  of  material  from  the  correspondence. 
Page  5:  Text  (see  below). 

Page  6 : “The  Story  of  a Good  Pairing,”  illustrated. 

Page  7:  Text  (see  below). 

Page  8:  Text  (see  below). 

Page  9:  Photographs  (in  color)  suggesting  ways  of  fastening  material 
to  pages  of  portfolios. 

Page  10:  Drawings  (black  and  white)  of  means  of  transportation. 
Page  11:  Text  (see  below). 

Page  12:  Text  (see  below). 

Page  13:  Text  (see  below). 

T ext  for  Page  1 : 

Children  Around  the  World 

Wherever  the  sun  looks  down  upon  the  earth  it  sees  children.  These  children 
range  from  black,  to  brown,  to  yellow,  to  white.  Some  of  them  live  in  stone 
houses  clinging  perilously  to  the  sides  of  black  mountains;  others  live  in  the 
midst  of  wide  plains  as  flat  as  the  sea.  Some  of  them,  looking  out  of  the 
windows  of  their  homes,  cannot  see  signs  of  any  neighbor;  others  look  from  their 
windows  onto  streets  choked  with  tangled  traffic  and  jostling  crowds. 

But  no  matter  how  different  are  many  of  the  things  in  the  lives  of  these 
children,  they  all  have  some  things  in  common.  They  all  work,  and  they  all  play. 
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They  cry  when  they  are  sad  and  they  laugh  when  they  are  happy.  And  they  all 
are  capable  of  learning.  They  may  learn  to  have  no  vision  beyond  their  neighbors’ 
fences  and  to  distrust,  to  fear,  and  to  hate  things  foreign.  Or  they  may  learn  to 
see  around  the  world  and  to  investigate  and  know  things  foreign,  loving  what  is 
good  in  other  lands. 


Health,  Service,  Friendship 

Of  these  countless  children  growing  to  maturity  over  the  world,  12,000,000  are 
members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  These  12,000,000  children  are  learning  with 
the  aid  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  live  healthful  lives,  useful  lives,  and  friendly 
lives.  Through  the  international  school  correspondence  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
they  become  friends;  they  help  each  other  to  see  beyond  their  neighbors’  fences, 
beyond  frontiers,  to  see  the  whole  round  world.  With  the  aid  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  they  see  the  world  not  as  a globe  of  rock  and  earth  and  water  on  which 
strange  creatures  shaped  like  men  go  through  the  motions  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Instead  they  see  the  world  as  an  extension  of  their  own  neighborhoods,  in 
which  other  children  go  to  school  and  work  and  play  and  in  which  other  fathers 
and  mothers  work  for  the  daily  bread.  And  they  learn  to  call  these  other 
children  friends. 

A generation  reared  to  look  across  frontiers  for  friends  will  march  with  firmer 
tread  the  road  that  leads  to  Peace. 

T ext  for  page  3 : 

First,  Were  Letters  of  Thanks 

Like  the  Red  Cross  itself,  the  international  school  correspondence  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  grew  out  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  four  years,  on  November  11,  1918,  the  twilight 
hush  was  unbroken  by  the  roar  of  cannon.  But  mingled  with  the  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  was  the  whimpering  of  children  seeking  sleep  in  war-stricken 
villages. 

The  more  fortunate  youth  in  the  lands  that  had  escaped  the  impact  of  com- 
bating armies  joined  heartily  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  normal  life  of  the 
children  in  those  countries  that  had  known  the  war  at  first  hand. 

Some  of  the  groups  thus  aided  wrote  to  thank  the  friends  who  had  helped. 
There  were  replies  to  the  letters  of  thanks,  and  regular  correspondence  followed. 
The  idea-  of  correspondence  between  groups  of  children  in  different  lands  spread 
with  the  idea  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  from  nation  to  nation. 

Where  fathers  had  addressed  themselves  to  enemies,  the  voices  of  their  children 
call  across  frontiers  to  friends.  New  voices  take  up  the  friendly  hail  to  spread  it 
from  school  to  school  and  from  country  to  country. 

The  Junior  Program  Is  Broad 

It  is  not  alone  through  school  correspondence  that  the  great  family  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  is  knit  together.  Juniors  throughout  the  world  are  pledged  to 
help  the  sick  and  suffering  and  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  health 
and  that  of  others.  They  are  bound  together  by  their  common  effort  to  follow 
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the  ru’es  of  health,  to  learn  to  give  first  aid  in  case  of  accident,  to  be  useful  at 
home,  at  school,  to  their  fatherland,  and  to  humanity.  The  community  of 
interests  of  the  12,000,000  Juniors  spread  across  the  face  of  the  globe  is 
strengthened  through  a world-wide  system  for  the  exchange  of  information 
through  the  Junior  Red  Cross  magazines  as  well  as  through  the  international 
school  correspondence  and  the  sending  of  gifts. 

Your  school  is  invited  to  join  the  thousands  of  others  which,  through  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  are  making  friends  with  each  other  regardless  of  frontiers,  of 
strange  languages,  and  of  unfamiliar  customs. 

Text  for  page  5 : 

Variety  of  the  Correspondence 

The  international  school  correspondence  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  the  most 
natural,  most  friendly,  and  most  interesting  kind  of  exchange  that  we  know  of. 

Ordinarily,  when  we  think  of  correspondence  we  think  merely  of  letters.  But 
friendly  letters  are  only  a part  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  letters  there  are  interesting  views  of  the  community  and  country  in 
which  the  children  live.  These  views  may  be  picture  post  cards,  snapshots,  or,  still 
better,  drawings  by  the  children.  Often  there  are  photographs  of  the  children 
themselves. 

Included  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence,  too,  are  samples  of  school 
work — not  too  many  but  enough  to  show  how  the  distant  friends  learn  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  art.  From  some  countries  come  miniature  examples  of  char- 
acteristic national  costumes,  and  of  national  embroidery. 

Red  Cross  Work  Described 

There  are  examples  of  handwork,  of  flowers  and  leaves,  of  coins  and  stamps. 
Industries  are  described.  Lives  of  great  men  are  recounted.  Now  and  again  a 
doll  dressed  in  national  costume  journeys  to  a strange  land.  Junior  Red  Cross 
activities  are  described  and  illustrated.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  material 
that  may  be  exchanged,  except  the  limit  set  up  by  the  rigors  of  transportation 
which  exclude  some  of  the  more  fragile  things  that  might  otherwise  be  included. 

Most  of  the  things  mentioned  above  can  be  included  in  loose-leaf  albums,  and 
it  is  in  this  form  that  the  bulk  of  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  is 
carried  on.  Things  that  cannot  be  conveniently  mounted  in  albums  are  usually 
sent  packed  separately  in  little  boxes. 

Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  differs  from  the  usual  run  of  correspondence 
in  another  way,  too.  It  is  exchanged  not  between  individuals  but  between  groups 
of  Red  Cross  Juniors.  Names  and  pictures  add  a personal  touch  to  the  cor- 
respondence, but  personal  addresses  are  never  given. 

T ext  for  page  7 : 

Exchanging  Messages 

Although  Junior  Red  Cross  international  school  correspondence  differs  from 
the  ordinary  conception  of  correspondence  in  the  variety  of  its  content,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  exchanged  between  groups  instead  of  between  individuals,  it  is  not 
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a series  of  disconnected  exhibits.  It  is  a continued  correspondence — friends 
exchanging  messages  with  friends. 

A group  (which  we  shall  call  Group  A)  wishing  to  take  up  correspondence 
prepares  an  album  telling,  for  example,  of  its  school  life.  If  Group  A wishes  to 
know  some  particular  thing  about  the  country  of  the  group  to  which  it  is 
writing  (which  we  shall  call  Group  B),  it  asks  for  information  on  this  subject. 

When  Group  B receives  the  album  prepared  by  Group  A,  it  immediately  writes 
a letter  or  a card  of  thanks  and  then  starts  preparing  an  album  to  be  sent  in 
answer.  In  the  acknowledgment,  Group  B mentions  the  things  it  found  especially 
interesting  in  the  portfolio  from  Group  A,  and  in  the  reply  album  it  either  answers 
the  questions  asked  by  Group  A or  tells  why  that  is  impossible  at  the  moment. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  album  from  Group  B,  Group  A sends  a letter  or  card  of 
acknowledgment  and  then  starts  the  preparation  of  a reply  portfolio ; and  so  the 
correspondence  continues. 


Prompt  Replies 

Sending  replies  promptly  is  an  unwritten  law  in  any  correspondence  and  should 
never  be  neglected  in  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence.  A letter  or  card  of 
acknowledgment  is  sent  within  a day  or  two  of  the  receipt  of  a portfolio,  and  an 
answering  portfolio  within  two  months.  Of  course,  if  holidays,  examinations,  or 
something  of  the  sort  interfere,  the  answer  is  not  always  so  prompt.  But  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  the  reason  for  and  the  probable  length  of  the  delay  is  mentioned  in 
the  acknowledgment  so  that  the  friends  abroad  will  know  what  to  expect. 

In  many  schools  the  pupils,  and  sometimes  the  teachers,  change  from  year  to 
year.  But  there  is  no  need  for  this  to  disturb  the  correspondence  between  the 
schools.  Each  year  new  pupils  study  the  correspondence  received  in  the  past  and 
in  their  turn  take  up  the  tradition  of  friendship  with  the  foreign  friends. 

Naturally  a group  wants  to  add  to  its  circle  of  friends  from  time  to  time.  This 
is  done  either  by  adding  to  the  correspondence  already  carried  on  or  by  arranging 
with  the  national  headquarters  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  have  new  cor- 
respondents in  place  of  those  with  which  it  has  been  corresponding  for  some  time. 

T ext  for  page  8 : 

Popular  Topics 

On  the  previous  pages,  we  have  talked  of  Junior  Red  Cross  school  cor- 
respondence in  general  terms.  That  your  group  may  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others,  we  set  down  here  a few  practical  suggestions. 

Almost  any  topic  may  be  treated  in  a portfolio.  It  is  only  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  all  correspondence  must  rigidly  adhere  to  the  fundamental  neutrality 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  all  political  and  religious  matters.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
topics  for  portfolios  are:  Our  School;  What  We  Do  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross; 
Our  Town;  Our  Country;  Our  Capital;  Holidays;  National  Costumes;  Local 
Industries;  History  of  Our  Community. 

The  choice  of  a topic  is  broad,  but  after  the  topic  is  chosen  it  is  important 
to  treat  it  in  an  orderly  manner.  Each  portfolio  should  be  a unit,  doing  thoroughly 
what  it  attempts  but  not  attempting  to  do  everything  at  once. 
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Make  Your  Album  Strong 

Remember  that  your  portfolio  must  be  made  stoutly,  for  its  pages  will  be 
turned  by  many  eager  hands.  If  you  use  paste  or  glue,  use  a good  quality.  If 
you  mount  pressed  plants,  it  will  be  wise  to  cover  them  with  transparent  paper. 
It  is  better  to  sew  than  to  glue  examples  of  needlework  to  the  page.  Samples  of 
coins,  seeds,  stones,  and  other  similar  things  should  be  put  into  little  bags  and  sewn 
to  the  page,  as  they  then  run  less  risk  of  getting  detached  and  lost  than  if  glued. 

Albums  with  leaves  that  can  be  detached  and  passed  around  for  appreciation  are 
welcomed.  The  albums  are  sometimes  made  to  unfold  in  a long  strip  which  can  be 
fastened  to  the  wall.  It  is  best  if  the  cover  of  the  album  is  made  by  the  pupils.  Any 
kind  of  strong  paper  may  be  used.  Some  of  the  best  examples  have  been  made  of 
nothing  more  costly  or  elaborate  than  common  wrapping  paper. 

You  will  usually  wish  to  include  the  symbol  of  the  Red  Cross  on  the  cover  page. 
Remember  that  the  Red  Cross  should  appear  on  a white  background.  A well-pro- 
portioned emblem  can  be  made  by  following  the  model  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

Text  for  page  11: 

The  Travels  of  Your  Album 

Long  journeys  are  wearing  on  packages  as  well  as  on  people.  Therefore  do  not 
put  glass,  pottery,  or  other  fragile  material  in  your  school  correspondence.  If  you 
send  a doll,  you  should  send  an  unbreakable  one. 

When  a message  is  sent  abroad,  some  time  must  elapse  before  an  answer  can  be 
expected  even  though  your  foreign  friends  waste  no  time  preparing  their  reply. 
Although  transportation  is  much  faster  than  ever  before,  the  world  still  is  large. 
The  great  ships  that  cross  the  Atlantic  need  a week  for  the  crossing.  The  crossing 
of  the  Pacific  requires  still  more  time.  And  the  journey  from  Europe  to  Asia  or  to 
Oceania  lasts  about  a month.  The  trains  of  Europe  and  America  are  speedy,  but 
even  so  it  takes  the  fastest  mail  trains  four  or  five  days  to  cross  these  countries. 
Also  there  is  the  delay  at  the  frontiers,  where  inquisitive  customs  agents  pry  into 
every  package  to  determine  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid. 

The  fastest  means  of  transportation  commonly  used  for  Junior  Red  Cross  cor- 
respondence have  been  mentioned  above.  Often,  when  packages  are  too  big,  they 
must  travel  much  more  slowly.  (International  postal  regulations  bar  from  the 
fast  mails  packages  weighing  more  than  three  pounds  and  those  that  are  more  than 
IS  inches  long.)  And  the  Junior  Red  Cross  correspondence  is  so  widespread  that  it 
reaches  beyond  modern  means  of  communication.  For  example,  it  is  delivered  by 
dog  sleds  in  the  North  and  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  in  some  of  the  more  distant 
mountain  regions. 

Translation  Takes  Time 

One  of  the  biggest  causes  of  delay  in  delivery  of  school  correspondence  is  the 
process  of  translation.  Every  portfolio  should  have  a friendly  letter  of  greeting  and 
enough  additional  material  to  explain  the  illustrations  or  handwork.  But  unless  the 
album  is  going  to  a school  where  your  language  can  be  read,  the  amount  of  written 
materia]  should  be  held  to  a minimum.  If  you  write  too  much,  your  album  runs  the 
risk  of  being  delayed  a long  time  for  translation  so  that  you  will  have  to  wait  that 
much  longer  for  your  answer. 
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Never  make  portfolios  too  large.  The  best  weight  is  about  12  ounces.  Instead  of 
putting  a great  deal  into  one  portfolio  divided  into  sections  dealing  with  different 
topics,  make  a number  of  small  portfolios,  each  treating  a single  topic,  and  send 
them  at  intervals.  That  will  make  your  correspondence  more  regular  and  lively. 

Text  for  page  12: 

The  Correspondence  a School  Am 

“This  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  may  be  excellent,”  says  the  busy 
teacher,  “but  how  are  my  pupils  going  to  find  time  for  it?” 

That  is  a good  question.  It  is  unfortunate  when  a group  undertakes  school  cor- 
respondence without  realizing  that  to  do  it  involves  serious  thought  and  attention. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  total  amount  of  effort  to  be  expended  will  be 
appreciably  increased,  for  much  of  the  material  sent  will  be  gathered  from  regular 
class  work.  It  means  rather  a re-directing  of  effort.  Furthermore,  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  correspondence  will  add  life  and  meaning  not  only  to 
geography  but  also  to  other  studies,  all  of  which  from  time  to  time  may  figure  in 
the  correspondence. 

A Spur  to  Study 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  your  school  has  received  an  album  telling  of  the  silk 
industry.  In  looking  at  this  portfolio  the  pupils  become  interested  not  only  in  the 
silk  industry  of  the  country  sending  the  album  but  their  interest  may  easily  lead 
them  to  inquire  into  other  phases  of  life  in  that  country  and  into  the  silk  industry 
throughout  the  world. 

In  response  to  this  album,  it  would  be  fitting  to  prepare  an  exhibit  or  portfolio 
telling  of  the  kinds  of  cloth  made  in  your  country,  or  of  the  use  made  of  silk  in  your 
district.  This  would  open  the  way  for  investigation  along  these  lines  by  the  pupils 
of  your  school.  The  knowledge  that  they  were  making  this  investigation  for  actual 
use  would  encourage  them  to  be  more  interested  and  thorough  than  would  usually 
be  the  case  were  the  study  being  made  merely  as  a classroom  exercise. 

In  almost  every  branch  of  study  similar  trains  of  interest  are  a natural  outcome 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  international  school  correspondence. 

The  planning  of  the  album,  the  preparing  and  selecting  of  the  material,  and  its 
final  assembling  make  cooperation  among  the  pupils  a natural  process. 

Text  for  page  13: 

On  Choosing  a Country 

The  best  way  to  start  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence  is  to  prepare  a 
portfolio  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  If  you 
wish,  you  may  prepare  this  for  some  particular  country,  but  in  that  case  you  may 
have  to  wait  some  time  for  a partner,  because  there  may  be  many  groups  wanting 
to  start  correspondence  with  the  country  you  choose.  But  if  you  address  your  first 
portfolio  simply  to  “Dear  Foreign  Friends”  and  state  two  or  three  countries  you 
prefer  to  correspond  with,  your  Junior  Red  Cross  headquarters  can  send  the  album 
to  a country  where  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a long  wait  for  a partner. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  some  particular  reason  why  you  wish  to  correspond  with  a 
certain  country,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  your  request.  To  avoid  the  dis- 
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appointment  that  may  come  if  you  send  only  one  portfolio  and  that  one  happens  to 
be  delayed,  it  is  wise  to  prepare  two  or  three  which  will  be  sent  to  different  coun- 
tries. In  that  way  you  are  likely  to  get  a prompt  reply  from  one  or  two  if  not  from 
all.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  correspond  with  a group  in  some  part  of  your  own 
country. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  make  an  album,  write  to  your  Junior 
Red  Cross  headquarters  and  ask  if  they  can  send  you  a portfolio  from  a foreign 
country.  Then,  guided  by  this  model,  you  can  prepare  an  album  in  reply. 

How  to  Send  Your  Album 

There  is  one  very  important  thing  to  remember.  All  Junior  Red  Cross  school 
correspondence  must  be  sent  to  your  Junior  Red  Cross  headquarters.  There  are 
no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Experience  has  shown  that  correspondence  sent  directly 
between  schools  not  only  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  help  the 
schools  keep  up  and  spread  the  correspondence,  but  that  because  of  the  differences 
in  customs  and  postal  regulations  in  different  countries,  correspondence  not  sent 
through  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  likely  to  get  lost.  Also,  most  of  the  correspondence 
must  be  translated  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  offices. 

Never  write  directly  to  the  Red  Cross  of  a foreign  country.  When  your  portfolio 
is  ready  to  send  abroad,  or  if  you  desire  further  information,  please  address  your 
local  Red  Cross  representative  or  your  national  Red  Cross  headquarters,  the  ad- 
dress of  which  may  be  found  in  the  list  on  the  next  page. 
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of  the  activity.  With  four  exceptions  the  titles  m this  bibliography  deal  mainly  with  the  inter- 
national school  correspondence  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  One,  The  Junior  Red  Cross,  deals  with 

the  general  program  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  instead  of  with  school  correspondence. 
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VITA 

Everett  Baxter  Sackett  was  born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1901.  He  completed  the  eight-grade  elementary  course  of  the 
Newport,  Minnesota,  public  school  in  1915. 

After  attending  St.  Paul  Academy  and  the  St.  Paul  Park  High 
School,  in  St.  Paul  Park,  Minnesota,  he  was  graduated  in  1919  from 
the  high  school  course  of  the  training  school  of  the  northern  State  Nor- 
mal College  at  Marquette,  Michigan.  He  was  granted  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  by  Hamline  University  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in 
1923. 

From  June  1923,  until  entering  the  College  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in  January  1925,  he  was  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

He  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  (with  a major  in  educational 
administration)  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1925. 

During  the  school  year  1925-26  he  taught  English  in  the  Senior  High 
School  at  Winona,  Minnesota,  and  the  next  year  was  teacher  of  social 
science  in  Central  High  School,  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

He  was  in  residence  at  Teachers  College  and  an  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  educational  administration  from  September  1927,  to 
August  1928.  From  then  until  April  1930,  he  was  engaged  in  investiga- 
tion and  reorganization  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  school  correspondence, 
with  headquarters  in  Paris. 
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